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Contributors 


to this Issue 


James Broadbent 

is an architectural historian with a special interest in landscape 
architecture. He undertook a survey of historic gardens in New 
South Wales for the Australian Heritage Commission in 1979/80, 
and has been responsible for the restoration of several important 
gardens. 


Kay Overell 

says that before she moved into her present home, in Palm Beach 
in Sydney’s northern beaches area, she “‘did’nt know daphne from 
diosma” and that her only claim to any erudition is that, in those 
five years, she has probably read more on gardens than anyone 
else in Australia. Gardening to her is as much an intellectual chal- 
lenge as it is a physical one, and she likes to see plants not only 
grown well, but used well. Consequently she spends much of her 
time moving things around, which results in “a patchy looking gar- 
den of which I’m neurotically critical”. 


C. L. Wheller 

was proprietor of Tullamarine Plant Farm for many years until, 
as he puts it, he was ‘‘planned out of existence” by the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works. He now lives at Romsey, where 
he gardens on a three-quarters of an acre block, specialising in 
uncommon native and exotic plants. 
Gordon Cheers 

started his horticultural career by attempting to cross a straw- 
berry with a tomato. There were no tomatoes, but the plant grew 
to the top of his parents’ house. Later, carnivorous plants became 
his hobby, and after eight years he finds that three hot houses are 
not enough for his collection of plants. His book “‘Care and Atten- 
tion of Carnivorous Plants”’ will be on sale soon. At the age of 29 
he feels his career in horticulture has just begun, in an exciting 
industry experiencing rapid change. 
Trevor Nottle 

is a regular contributor to ““The Australian Garden Journal’. 
He is an avid collector of all kinds of hardy perennials and bulbs, 
raising many from seed. One of his specialities is species and old- 
fashioned roses, and his book “‘Growing Old-fashioned Roses in 
Australia and New Zealand”, recently published by Kangaroo 
Press, is reviewed in this issue. 








Paradise - or Polythene? 


You who read this magazine are without exception, I am sure, 
discerning gardeners. You may not all have the wherewithall to 
create your own “‘beautiful”’ garden, but you do have Good Taste. 

So you will already be aware of the appalling sterility, and in 
many cases, the plain ugliness, of so many of our suburban gardens. 

So why do I write about it? The answer, I suppose, is because 
no one else seems to be outspoken enough to condemn the way 
in which the gentle art of garden making is being mauled and dis- 
torted into producing what, at best, are stereotyped copies of a 
dull and unimaginative style, and at worst, plain Bad Taste. 

Fashions even in awfulness change. We endured for a while the 
black polythene/pebbles/yuccas and pampas grass era. Then 
someone discovered that the sawmillers were burning the bark of 
the radiata pines because they did’nt know what else to do with it. 
So we had pine bark - lots and lots of it, and of course it was laid 
on yards and yards of shiny black polythene, with a few shrubs, 
mostly natives, shoved in a few holes here and there. Not that I 
am denying that pine bark is a valuable horticultural material (so 
is black polythene, in the right place) but unrelieved seas of it tend 
to be rather boring. 

Now we have a new cult - not new exactly, but revived with 
renewed vigour. It’s the bush rock and black cement one. Of course 
we’ve all seen it, so don’t have to expound on it, except to say 
that it’s spreading like the plague, at least in the more fashionable 
of Sydney’s suburbs. 

And you know all about rockeries, don’t you? Mind you, this 
problem is’nt new either, for Reginald Farrer, the “father of the 
English rock garden’, some seventy-five years ago specified three 
types of bad rock garden; he called them the Devil’s Lapful, the 
Almond Pudding and the Dog’s Grave. Which only proves that 
some people have'nt learned much in seventy-five years. 

Sadly, many of these horrors are perpetrated by people who 
genuinely think they are doing the “right thing”. And sadder still, 
some of them are perpetrated by so-called landscape gardeners, 
who advertise their services in spite of their almost complete lack 
of training or other qualifications. 

There are, of course, many very competent, properly qualified, 
and creative landscape designers who do a first-class job. There 
are also many talented amateur gardeners who, without profes- 
sional help, have made interesting and pleasant gardens. 

The problem is to educate the general garden-owning public to 
amore critical appreciation of the fundamentals of garden design. 


How often do we see it written in popular gardening magazines or 
hear it said on TV and radio gardening programmes, that one of 
these fundamentals is Restraint? That creative garden making 
means the careful manipulation of nature into an aesthetically 
pleasing and functional unit? The American landscape architect 
James Rose called it “the guided performance of nature”. How 
many people stop to ponder that gardens are not for looking at but 
for living in? Pine bark and black polythene, and bush rocks stuck 
together with black cement to do not add up to creative garden 
making; they are nothing more than a lazy way out that leads to 
nowhere. 

Part of the trouble lies in what I have called the ‘“garden com- 
petition syndrome’”’. We all know the typical “competition” gar- 
den, for the ingredients are the same wherever we go - the 
“twee” little waterfall with its recirculating pump and the cute little 
bridge over the pond (which, being no more than five feet in length, 
hardly warrants a bridge at all), the sculptured edges to the lawn 
which look as though they have been shaped with a razor, the “col- 
ourful riots” of annuals which have become a battleground for sur- 
vival, and of course the obligatory Golden Cypress. Features hit 
you in the face whichever way you turn - gazebos, arches, rock- 
eries, aviaries, statues, you name it, it will be there. We can sym- 
pathize with Pope who, after visiting the Duke of Chandos’ seat, 
Canons, in Middlesex, wrote: 

“The suff’ring eye inverted Nature sees, 

Trees cut as statues, statues thick as trees” 

What has happened to that great wealth of ornamental plants 
which we inherited? What has happened to the notion that a gar- 
den should be “‘a place in which to weave the garlands of repose”’; 
a restful, tranquil place? And above all, what happened to 
Restraint? 

Garden competitions should be a means of teaching a proper 
appreciation of the basics of good design, instead of which, too 
often, they only perpetuate bad habits. Let them be judged by 
people who are trained in design, rather than by plant experts; and 
perhaps garden writers (myself included) might dwell more on this 
aspect of garden making and rather less on the virtues of the latest 
F1 Petunia. 

The Ancients believed that Heaven was a garden. I am sure 
that they were right, but I do hope it has’nt been mulched with 
black polythene. 


TIM NORTH 





Banks’ Florilegium 


Sydney Parkinson, the artist who accompanied Sir Jospeh Banks 
on his famous voyage with Captain Cook, and who painted much 
of Banks’ huge Australian collection, died of malaria just after the 
Endeavour left Batavia. He had by then completed 269 of the 950 
drawings he had started, but with the help of notes on colours and 
the specimens themselves the work was completed in England by 
five other artists. 

Banks then hired eighteen master engravers to make copper- 
plates of these drawings. This took thirteen years and cost Banks 
the equivalent in to-day’s currency of $550,000. But for some 
reason the finished work was never published. 

Only recently they were discovered, still in their original paper 
wrappings, in the vaults of the British Museum, by a printer, Joe 
Studholme, whose firm, Editions Alecto, specializes in limited edition 
prints. 


Mr Studholme decided to issue the whole collection as an 
exercise in colour printing of the ultimate quality. This involves a 
Dutch technique called ‘‘a la poupee”’, in which each colour, after 
being carefully matched with the original, is applied with almost 
surgical precision by doll-like twists of rag. After printing the plates 
are heightened by hand painting. 

The work is being carried out by a young master printer by the 
name of Edward Egerton-Williams. The publishers are the British 
Museum and Editions Alecto. 738 of the original plates are included 
in this huge operation, which will consist of 110 sets only. Each set 
will be divided into 34 parts, Parts 1 to 15 will cover Australian 
plants, while the other parts cover Brazil, Java, Madeira and New 
Zealand. 

It is expected that the whole work will be completed by the 
Bicentennial Year. Each set will be presented in 34 Solander boxes, 
invented by Daniel Solander. And the cost? About $74, 250 per 
set. But be quick, most of them have already been subscribed. 








The Tradescant Trust 
and the 
Church of St. Mary-at-Lambeth 


The Church of St. Mary-at-Lambeth, next to Lambeth Palace, 
London SE, was closed in 1972, and left derelict. It is now being 
restored by the Tradescant Trust and is to become a museum of 
garden history. 


In the churchyard, next to that of Admiral Bligh of the Bounty, 
is the tomb of the two Tradescants, father and son, gardeners to 
King James I, Lord Robert Cecil (later the first Earl Salisbury of 
Hatfield) and to King Charles I and Queen Henrietta Maria. From 
their extensive travels abroad the Tradescants introduced into 
England many plants hitherto unknown; their ‘Catalogus’ (1634) 
has survived as a valuable document of the early history of 
gardening. 


All the vandalized windows of the church have now been 
restored and covered with polycarbonate sheeting, and the floor 
has been re-sealed and polished. In the baptistry the wrought- 
iron screen round the total immersion font has been refurbished. 
the decorative panel, hitherto stained and blackened, has now, 
after hours of hard and dedicated work, been found to be of 
copper and has been restored to its original appearance. The 
pump for the font, which was completely rusted and clogged with 
old paint, has been burnished. 


In the churchyard, the big sycamore tree was causing 
problems, with seedlings growing in gutters and downpipes; 
permission was given for it to be removed, with the result that the 
churchyard and the interior are now flooded with light. New grass 
is now growing in the churchyard after suitable ground preparation. 


Within the churchyard a seventeenth century garden, complete 
with knot garden, is being created. 


Through the Australian High Commission, a group of Australian 
businessmen approached the Trust with the offer of a gift to clear 
and restore the Bligh tomb. This work is now in progress, and the 
Tradescant Trust is making additional funds available for the 
cleaning of the Tradescant tomb. 


To complete the restoration work and to set up the museum 
£250,000 is needed, and to assist with this project an organization 
called the Friends of the Tradescant Trust has been established, 
with members throughout the world, thus emphasizing the 
international aspect. The yearly subscription to the Friends is£5, 
and recent events organized by them include a Plants and 
Gardens Fair, which was opened by Hugh Johnson (Tradescant 
of the R.H.S. Journal), and lectures by Roy Lancaster, John 
Massey-Stewart and Mavis Batey (Secretary of the Garden 
History Society). 
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The Tradescant Trust 


The Trust was registered asa charity in 1978 and launched its 
appeal the same year. At that time the church was ina sorry state; 
pigeons were getting in through broken windows in the tower, 
nesting and in some cases dying there, and there were holes in 
the roof and in the floor. A lease with the Church Commissioners 
was eventually signed in January 1979, and the actual work of 
restoration began two weeks later, under appalling conditions of 
snow and ice. Two months later a Gift Stall was opened, with the 
idea of bringing people into the near-ruined building to see what 
the Trust was trying to achieve. In spite of the restoration work, 
musical evenings and other events were held for fund-raising;.the 
chancel - a carpenters’ shop by day, became a stage in the 
evening. 


The Tradescant Trust ‘accepts no evil as unchargeable, no 
disaster as unmanageable, and no defeat as inevitable’. If you 
would like to help this very worth-while cause and become a 
Friend of the Tradescant Trust, write to: 


The Tradescant Trust, 
7 The Little Boltons, 
London SW, 10 9LJ, England. 


(Note: much of the information contained in this article has 
been taken from the Trust’s Newsletter No. 17) 
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AUSTRALIAN GARDEN HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


Patron: Dame Elisabeth Murdoch DBE 

Chairman of Executive Committee: Mr Howard Tanner 

Secretary: Mr Tim North; PO Box 300, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 

Membership Secretary.and Treasurer; Mr Chris Betteridge, 3 
Pine Street, Randwick, NSW 2031. 

All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Annual General Meeting 


Notice is hereby given that the third Annual General Meeting 
of the Society will be held at the University of Adelaide, Adelaide, 
S.A. 5000, at 6.0pm on Saturday 5th November 1983. 


Nominations for Executive Committee 


Under Article 4 of the Society’s Constitution five members of 
the Executive Committee will stand down at this year’s Annual 
General Meeting, but may offer themselves for re-election. 

The five members to stand down are: Lady Ebury, Mrs A. Rus- 
sell, Mrs E. Wilson, Mr P. Watts and Mr C. Betteridge. 

Nominations for the Executive Committee must be accom- 
panied by the name of proposer and name of seconder, and must 
reach the Secretary not later than Tuesday 25th October 1983. 
Nominations received after this date will be invalid. 


Annual Conference, Adelaide, 1983 


All members who have booked for the Annual Conference, to 
be held in Adelaide on 4th, 5th and 6th November, and who re- 
quested hotel accomodation, should by now have received confir- 
mation of their reservation from Ansett Hotel Reservation Service. 

All queries regarding Conference reservations should be ad- 
dressed to the Conference Convenor, Mr Tony Whitehill, Botanic 
Gardens of Adelaide, North Terrace, Adelaide, S.A. 5000 (tel: 
08 223 3486) 


Conservation of Historic Gardens 


A booklet entitled “Guidelines for the Conservation of Historic 
Gardens in Australia” has been prepared by Howard Tanner and 
Chris Betteridge, with the assistance of certain other members of 
the Society. Messrs Tanner and Betteridge will discuss this booklet, 
which it is hoped will be published shortly, at the Annual Conference. 


Yaralla, Concord, NSW 


Members of the Society have been involved in the preparation 
of a preliminary report on a conservation plan for this historic gar- 
den (see Australian Garden Journal, June 1983). The Common- 
wealth Department of the Environment has made a grant of 
$26000, through Concord Municipal Council, towards the cost of 
regenerating the area of natural bush vegetation. 


Professor Stearn’s Lecture Tour 


Professor Stearn, accompanied by his wife, will arrive in Perth 
on Monday 31st October. The programme for his lecture tour is 
as follows: 

Wednesday 2nd November: PERTH 

Lecture sponsored by the University of Western Australia Ex- 
tension Service and the A.G.H.S. 

enquiries; Mrs Oline Richards (09 299 6238) 

Friday 4th November: ADELAIDE 

Lecture to the Annual Conference of the A.G.H.S. 

Tuesday 8th November: ADELAIDE 

Lecture to the Annual Meeting of the Friends of the Botanic 
Gardens of Adelaide. 

enquiries; Mrs Rosemary Galatis (08 223 3486) 

Thursday 10th November: MELBOURNE 

Lecture sponsored by the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Melbourne, and the A.G.HLS. 

enquiries; Mrs Beth Higgs (03 850 5908) 

Saturday 12th November: LAUNCESTON 

Lecture sponsored by the National Trust of Australia (Tas- 
mania) and the A.G.H.S. 

enquiries; Mrs E. A. Cameron (003 81 5239) 

Monday 14th November: HOBART 

Lecture sponsored by the University of Tasmania and the 
A.G.HLS. 

enquiries; Mrs E. A. Cameron (003 81 5239) 

Tuesday 15th November: SYDNEY 

Lecture sponsored by the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Sydney, and the A.G.H.S. 

enquiries; Mrs Diane Galt (02 231 8182) 

Thursday 17th November: CANBERRA 

Lecture sponsored by the National Botanic Gardens, CSIRO, 
Academy of Science, and the A.G.H.S. 

enquiries; Mr Lyn Meredith (062 67 1811) 

Saturday 19th November; BRISBANE 

Lecture sponsored by the Department of Botany, University of 
Queensland, and the Department of Landscape Architecture, 
Queensland Institute of Technology. 

enquiries; Dept. of Botany (07 377 2731) 


State News 
New South Wales 


Two evening lecture sessions were held during July, in con- 
junction with the National Trust. The theme of these lectures was 
“The Conservation of Historic Gardens” and the speakers, pro- 
vided by the A.G.H.S., were Howard Tanner, Peter Watts, James 
Broadbent, Michael Lehany and Tim North. Each session was at- 
tended by approximately a hundred people. 

A “Bush Gardens Walk”, which included two gardens in the 
French’s Forest /Forestville area and the Katandra Bushland Sanc- 
tuary at Mona Vale, took place on Saturday 27th August, and was 
attended by about fifty members and their friends. One of the two 
gardens visited was that of Betty Maloney, well known for her ex- 
quisite botanical illustrations, notably ‘“The Proteaceae of the Syd- 
ney Region’, and her books, of which she is co-author, “Designing 
Australian Bush Gardens” and “‘More About Bush Gardens”’. 

A lecture by Professor W. T. Stearn, sponsored jointly by the 
A.G.H.S. and the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, 
will be given in the Joseph Post Lecture Theatre, Conservatorium 
of Music, Sydney, at 8 pm on Tuesday 15th November. The sub- 








ject of the lecture will be published as soon as possible. Refresh- 
ments will be served after the lecture, and the cost will be $6 to 
members of the A.G.H.S. and of the Friends and $8 to non-mem- 
bers. Early booking is advisable as numbers are restricted to 250. 
All enquiries to Mrs Diane Galt, Royal Botanic Gardens, tel. 
02.231.8182. 

An Annual Party of the N.S.W. Branch will be held in the Kiosk 
at the Royal Botanic Gardens on Wednesday 16th November, from 
5.30 pm to 8 pm. The guests of honour on this occasion will be 
Professor and Mrs Stearn, and other guests will include members 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens and Domain Trust, and the Director 
and senior staff of the Royal Botanic Gardens. As numbers have 
to be limited, each member will be limited to one guest. The cost 
willbe $10 per head, which includes refreshments. Enquiries to Mrs 
Keva North, 02 326 1519. 


Western Australia 

Professor Stearn will deliver the first lecture of his coming Aus- 
tralian ‘tour in Perth on the evening of Wednesday 2nd November. 
Professor Stearn, who is well known in Australian botanical and 
horticultural circles for his professional work and numerous pub- 
lications (see Australian Garden Journal, June 1983), also enjoys 
a reputation as an interesting and entertaining speaker. News of 
his visit to Perth has already generated considerable interest and 
enthusiasm. : 

Members are asked to note the date of this public lecture and 
to interest others in attending. All W.A. members will be notified 
of the topic of his talk and the venue when these have been final- 
ised. The lecture will be publicised locally during October. 

As well as the lecture, an informal event will be arranged to 
enable members to meet Professor and Mrs Stearn. This occasion 
will also provide the opportunity for Western Australian members 
to meet one another and to discuss the possibility of arranging a 
programme of local activities for the coming year. 

Should anyone require further information regarding Professor 
Stearn’s visit they should contact 09 299 6238 after hours. 


Victoria 

Members of the A.G.H.S. will be interested to know that the 
lake in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, is no longer at risk! 
In a comparatively short time it will have been restored to Guil- 
foyle’s original vision of the lovely clear sheet of water shown in 
his master plan. 

Excavations have been completed and the lake is now being 
left to fill naturally. We hope that the rains experienced in July and 
August will continue. The perimeter is now being restored after 
the depredations made by the trucks, etc. Anarticle reprinted from 
the Newsletter of the Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens will be 
published in this Journal when space permits. 

A most successful evening event was staged at Illawarra in Mel- 
bourne on Thursday 5th May, to raise funds for the re-planting of 
the Mount Macedon gardens. A large crowd was addressed by Mr 
Barney Hutton and Mr Bill Malkin, of Tristania Park Nursery, both 
of whom are enthusiastic gardeners from the Macedon area. 

Speaking first, Barney Hutton recounted a number of aspects 
of the history of the area which he has been researching with Mrs 
Hutton for a number of years. In the time available it was only 
possible to offer a brief outline of some of the more significant prop- 
erties and events in the history of the Mount; however this brief 
account was enough to make us regret what has been lost and be 
thankful for what remains. 

Bill Malkin provided a more informal account of some of the 
plants which deserve recognition in the area. With a nurseryman’s 
eye Bill took us through many of the best gardens, discussing splen- 


did plants of the past and the present, and reminding some of us 
at least of the great value of oral history, for here were local tales 
worthy of recording. Let us hope that an oral historian within the 
Society notes this! 

Meanwhile in Mount Macedon itself the scale of the fires and 
the loss of plants becomes easier to recognize as those plants which 
showed damage either live or die. 

The process of garden recording continues although at a slower 
pace than we might wish. This is largely due to the size of the task, 
which has proved to be more gargantuan than anyone imagined. 
The Royal Botanic Gardens have now started identifying plant 
material in the gardens, using aerial photographs to provide a base 
plan for locating the position of plants. This has proved most suc- 
cessful, if time consuming, and while I understand no really exciting 
identifications have been made yet the technique has proved to be 
worth-while in the development of a record of vegetation on the 
site. An estimate of the plant material’s age has also allowed a 
picture of the development of the gardens to be provided, and this 
will be a valuable addition to oral histories, photographs and other 
records which we already possess. 

(John Patrick) 

A student of Burnley College, Caroline Opie, has started pre- 
paring measured drawings of cottage gardens in Victoria. The plans 
which she is preparing will be augmented by a photographic and 
oral record so that a reasonable picture of these gardens can be 
prepared. It is not her intention to limit attention to “‘historic”’ gar- 
dens, but to include any cottage gardens which reveal the typical 
qualities of these sites. She will be pleased to receive information 
about any gardens worthy of attention. Her address is c/- V.C.A.H. 
Burnley, Swan Street, Richmond, Vic. 3121. 

The Victorian Branch of the A.G.H.S. will meet on 6th October 
at the Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, to hear short 
talks by Peter Lumley(on the broader scale of nineteenth century 
plant material in the landscape) and Diana Morgan (on old species 
roses). A number of people will have trays of plants to sell, includ- 
ing Leslie Butler (who will also show slides of some of the plants 
she will sell, since none will be in flower), and Guy and Jean Smith 
of the Deep Creek Herb Nursery, Mitcham (Guy is involved in the 
planting and maintenance of the kitchen garden at Heide). The 
time is 6 to 8 pm: wine and cheese will be served, and the cost is 
$2.00 per person. 

We recommend that Victorian members and visitors to Mel- 
bourne take a trip to the gardens at Rippon Lea, Elsternwick. They 
are looking quite magnificent this spring, and many will be relieved 
that they have weathered the drought so well. 

The Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens are having a coffee 
morning at the Herbarium at 10.30 am on Thursday 6th October. 
The celebrated botanical artist Miss Margaret Stones MBE will be 
present. If you would like to meet her, write to the Information 
Officer, Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, c/- Herbarium, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 3141. Donation $4.00. 

There will be a lecture, held in conjunctiin with the Friends of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, by Professor W. T. Stearn, who will 
be in Australia to address the Annual Conference of the A.G.H.S. 
in Adelaide. Members who are unable to attend the Conference 
will still be able to hear him, as he will be speaking at the Memorial 
Hall, Melbourne Church of England Grammar School, on 10th 
November at 8 pm. Members and friends will be welcome, but we 
recommend that you apply for tickets early, as the lecture will be 
advertised and there are many interested organizations who wish 
to attend. Tickets are available from the Information Officer, Friends 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, c/- Herbarium, Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, 3141. 








The Cottage Theme 
by Kay Overell 


Before we began to make our garden I had the good luck to 
read a quote by Russell Page. It wasn’t long but it enabled me to 
decide the theme of our garden. Mr Page advised “‘Not to start 
with ideas about gardens - but to start with the place. It will tell you 
what to do. It tells you what is there. You just have to find it”. 

For me it was timely advice, I was becoming very confused con- 
sidering Garden Ideas. 

You see, at that time the glossy magazines had me in their 
clutches, and all the articles and beautiful photos to which I was 
hopelessly addicted led me further and further into indecision. 

There was the article on a woman at Hunter’s Hill who had 
converted her azalea garden into a glistening jungle of palms and 
who was urging me to “go out there and jungle”’. 

A man irr Melbourne had turned his suburban plot into a mini- 
ature native wilderness. He convinced me that I should do likewise. 
Funnily enough it was his excitement at finding frogs in his wilder- 
ness that really drew me in. I realised that I had’nt seen a frog or 
evena toad since childhood when the local boys had used the pes- 
tilent cane toads as golf balls up there in the sultry deep north. 
Suddenly I had to have a frog sanctuary. 

In this emotional state I could really have created an eclectic 
mess if I had’nt stood at the front of the house and looked for “‘it”’. 
I found “it” when I acknowledged that the house looked decidedly 
“cottagey”’ with its strict, straight garden path and its low-slung 
eaves. 

I saw that it must be a cottage garden with wide, wide beds and 
borders bursting with shrubs, perennials and bulbous things and 
always have some flowers even in late June and early July. 

Now I had a plan, | felt reassured and purposeful so we set to 
it. We dug those wide beds and borders and I planted them thickly 
with mostly carefree things (except for the tyrannical roses) and 
the response from visitors seemed out of all proportion to my actual 
achievements. 

Naturally one expects friends, relatives and kindly Red Cross 
collectors to admire and murmur compliments, but less involved 
observers seemed surprisingly charmed by what was after all a 
borrowed and historically humble theme. 

I just did’nt expect the “Texture-Coat”’ man to walk right into 
our low-slung eaves and end up in a heap on the garden path while 
admiring, in his own words, ‘“‘Your lovely garden’. (It was in fact 
a bush of Iceberg in full flower with a frill of white Zephyranthes 
at its feet that caused his downfall. Now, for fear of litigation, I hang 
a little red flag on those eaves lest Iceberg should lure a less for- 
giving person to injury). 

Then, there was a very butch sullage man, who had obviously 
never permitted a sliver of quiche to pass his lips, whom I spied 
gazing thoughtfully at two bushes of Apricot Nectar, underplanted 
with a froth of lavender catmint (I couldn’t believe the article on 
“Culzean”. Who would expect to find three hundred bushes of 
Apricot Nectar in one place on this side of the Pearly Gates?). 

All the flattery convinced me that even though our humble post- 
war cottages have very few architecturally redeeming features, 
they can still be made to look very homely and snug without any 
bogus “‘cuteness’’, if only the front gardens have wide and thickly 
planted beds and borders and not forgetting climbers wherever 
they can be tucked in. 

Not that this garden holds all the traditional cottage plants. They 
just do not thrive here in the humidity of coastal Sydney. Certainly 





there are roses, pinks, hellebores, lavenders, daffodils and snow- 
flakes; but you would never see my beautiful lemon tree in an Eng- 
lish cottage garden. No, it would be an apple. Nor would you see 
the rich Carmen Miranda purple of the Lasiandra, no, instead it 
would be a demure lilac bush. 

It doesn’t matter, though, if the planting scheme isn’t duplica- 
ted. It is essentially the same principle of profuse and permanent 
planting in a more or less geometrical plan around a modest 
dwelling. 

Those of us who live in modest pre- or post-war cottages have 
to take Mr Page’s advice and let the place dictate what is done 
with the garden. 

Now I can hear the Grow Native Brotherhood grinding their 
teeth at the suggestion of this anglicized theme, but I don’t see that 
it precludes the growing of natives (but, I think, they would have 
to be massed). In fact using natives in this context would be more 
appropriate to the architecture (if you can give it so grand a name) 
of the fibro cottage than the use of natives in the “‘wilderness”’ con- 
text. To superimpose the modern bush “wilderness” garden against 
the 1940s house is definitely starting with Garden Ideas. 

A more thoughtfully designed dwelling, one which blends grace- 
fully with the landscape, is needed to give the bush garden its 
integrity; however I can easily picture a centralised garden path 
lined either side with five feet wide beds of Grevillea Robyn Gor- 
don, underplanted with lavender Brachycombes all the way from 
gate to front door. By the time you added wide boundary borders 
to this there wouldn’t be anywhere near as much wretched lawn 
to look after. 

By the time our front lawn had been carved up to allow for the 
beds and borders there wasn’t much of it left so we finally dis- 
pensed with it altogether, turning it over to beds with paths to give 
access. This was a lot of work at the time, but it hasn’t been regretted 
- loathing lawn care as I do. 

These expansions subtly changed the character of the front gar- 
den; it isn’t as purely cottagey looking as it used to be. I don’t know 
what you would call it now, the additions are’nt really mature 
enough yet to pass judgment on, but the pest control man is due 
soon, and I’m waiting for his comments. 
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The Landscape Garden in New South 
Wales, from Elizabeth Macquarie to 
Thomas Shepherd 


by James Broadbent 


Not so long ago it was seriously promulgated that early Colonial 
society in Australia consisted of ex-patriate English gentry living 
lives of discreet Georgian elegance in the antipodean bush. And 
whereas, generally and elsewhere, Georgian grace was suddenly 
transformed like Cinderella’s clothes on the stroke of 1850 into 
Victorian vulgarity, in the families of the Colonial gentry Good Taste 
survived. 

A generation ago it was still too soon objectively to describe the 
scene, but thankfully the foolish romanticism and cosy snobbery 
of such views are now confined mainly to the Ladies Committees 
of some of our more Establishment heritage organizations and a 
few of our historic house museums. The notion of a Colonial elite 
living in white Georgian mansions surrounded by landcaped estates 
is simply untrue. 

The idea that the English eighteenth century landscape garden 
held some special influence on the early gardening of the Colony 
- above and beyond its general influence on early nineteenth cen- 
tury gardening in England - is equally untrue. 

I believe this is so for several reasons : 

—the types of people our ancestors were 

—the society they constituted 

—the climate and places in which they gardened, and, most 
obviously 

—the age in which they lived. 


y" 


No matter how simple and how logical we think, with hindsight, 
the eighteenth century English landscape movement was at the 
time, it represented a momentous change in aesthetic philosophy. 
It was not just a different way of planting trees; it was the result of 
a revolutionary change in aesthetic philosophy. 

It began as a sophisticated art-historical movement. It was elitist 
and, owing to the cost of putting such theories into practice and 
the resultant scale of such gardens, it was generally aristocratic. It 
had little to do with middle class gardening. As John Harris has 
pointed out in the catalogue of the British gardening exhibition held 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1979 “‘. . . the truth is that 
(Capability) Brown’s so-called revolution has been grossly exag- 
gerated, for if it affected great gardens, and brought natural sweeps 
of lawn up to the very windows of the house, it was alien to the 
world of the minor gentry and clergy . . .”. In these gardens the 
formal tradition survived, the eighteenth century gardenesque as 
Harris has termed it. In these lesser gardens the landscape move- 
ment had no relevance whatsoever. Therefore, in the rude colonial 
society whose brightest stars had rarely shone amongst the minor 
gentry at home, the English landscape movement was hardly des- 
tined to flourish. 

In 1807, during William Bligh’s governorship, extensive alter- 
ations were begun to the geometrically laid out garden of Govern- 
ment House, Sydney. According to Dr Harris the shrubbery was 
“all laid out in walks with clumps of trees’’. Possibly it was laid out 
in an irregular naturalistic way and it is more likely that such im- 
provements were directed by Bligh’s fashionable daughter, Mary 
Putland, than the foul-mouthed over-bearing sea captain. 

We only know of Mrs Putland’s taste in clothes (which was cer- 
tainly appreciated by the male lower orders in Sydney when she 
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The Landscape Garden (continued) 


appeared wearing pantaloons rather than petticoats beneath her 
modishly revealing Grecian dresses), but of her taste in gardens 
we know nothing, and as improvements to Government House 
came to a precipitate end in January 1808, when the officers of 
the New South Wales Corps tramped through the shrubbery to 
arrest her father, it is to Elizabeth Macquarie that the distinction 
must be given for attempting to introduce landscape gardening into 
the Colony. 

Mrs Macquarie had Taste. Her husband said so (and married 
her after admiring the walk she had laid out at her uncle’s house 
at Airds in Scotland). She also had the opportunity of indulging her 
tastes both in architecture and gardening, for after all, as Lady 
Franklin said, she was Governor of New South Wales for twelve 
years. But who was there among her contemporaries to compare 
with her? The Judge Advocate, Ellis Bent, concisely summed up 
and dismissed Sydney society in 1810: 

“It is impossible to say anything else of them than they are of 
the common run, neither good, bad or indifferent; so that the whole 
bunch of them cannot furnish matter to fill six lines of a letter”. 

The late development of the landscape movement, the pictur- 
esque, may have been the latest chic amongst a cultured middle 
class at home, currently satirised by Jane Austen, William Combe 
and Thomas Love Peacock, but I wonder how many colonists or 
their wives read Northanger Abbey or Dr Syntax or Headlong Hall, 
or understood their references to the picturesque and appreciated 
their satire ? 

It is difficult to imagine homely Mrs Piper, the convict’s daugh- 
ter from Norfolk Island, playing Catherine to Captain Piper’s Til- 
ney, or discussing ‘‘foregrounds, distances, and second distances” 
with the courageous ex-convict milliner girl, Esther Johnson, Colo- 
nel Johnson’s newly wed bride and mother of his seven children. 

Nevertheless Captain Piper seems to have landscaped his 
“Marine Villa” at Point Piper in a naturalistic way, but most of the 
exclusives, like Macarthur and the Blaxlands, were too busy at the 
time establishing their positions, causing trouble, and feathering 
their nests to think much about decorating them. The Blaxlands 
had a claim to the status of minor gentry at home, although Hem- 
phall, their family home in Kent, had been turned into a soap fac- 
tory by the time their dwindling fortunes necessitated, to quote, 
“‘the self-sacrifice of a chivalric spirit . . . to become pioneers, and 
expatriate . . . (themselves) from all the ease and luxury of Eng- 
land’s polished life”. Such families were more interested in making 
money than in making landscapes; the prospects which lured them 
were financial and not ‘‘Arcadian’’. 

To the successful, unsophisticated colonial landholder, untram- 
meled by contemporary theories of aesthetics, the ideal garden 
was still that simple geometric layout of beds and paths which had 
continued around simple farmsteads and rectories in England when 
grander establishments were being isolated in acres of mown grass. 
Such were the gardens at the government houses in Sydney and 
Parramatta before Mrs Macquarie got at them. Such is the garden, 
surviving still, at Rouse Hill House, where there is not the slightest 
hint of the landscape movement. 

As Joan Kerr has written “There is something in the notion of 
the Macquaries as country house owners where their garden is a 
whole continent adorning it with picturesque follies’: a castellated 
tower at Botany Bay to serve as a watch house; a Gothic fort on 
Bennelong Point, of what use no one seemed sure; a Gothic castle 
for stables, and perhaps most extraordinary of all, a Chinese pagoda 
on the headlands at Newcastle for a lighthouse. The Home Gov- 
ernment may not have approved but Mrs Macquarie had Taste 


and set about showing it. She probably laid out the grounds of the 
Female Orphan School at Parramatta and she transformed the 
demesnes of the Government Houses. At Parramatta her layout 
of drives is basically intact in the present public park. She embel- 
lished the Sydney Government House garden with an ornamental 
arcade, 300 feet in length, with bowers and domes at each end to 
grow vines on, she gave Billy Blue the Boatman an octagonal folly 
to live in, terminated the garden with the toy fort mentioned above 
and laid out walks around the point, some of which remain to-day. 
With the architect Francis Greenway as mentor or amanuensis (it 
is difficult to say which) she replanned the whole establishment. 

Greenway was to design a new government house in “‘the cas- 
tellated style”. He suggested that “the boundary of the domain 
(should be) made to appear as a glacis or outworks to the castle, 
with the appearance of redoubts at different points, where the rocks 
(were) conspicuous’’. It was to have been planted “in the manner 
of the celebrated Brown’”’ . . . it having “great capability about it”, 
with a bold and grand mass of rich plantation in the background 
as a fine relief for the buildings, and in the foreground a lawn, 
diversified with elegant shrubs and flowers of different climates with 
groups of deciduous and native trees. 

Quite to what extent Greenway or the Governor’s lady were 
au fait with contemporary landscaping is uncertain. The reference 
to Brown and his method of planting, which were certainly demode 
by 1815, is surprising but the description of the castellated bound- 
ary wall suggests the fashionable contemporary landscaping of the 
picturesque Gothic castles of Greenway’s sometime master John 
Nash, rather than Brown’s landscaping, and a lawn diversified with 
exotic shrubs and flowers is certainly more Reptonian than Brown- 
ian. However, apart from Mrs Macquarie’s demesnes there was 
little landscape gardening in the Colony during the first quarter of 
the century. Captain Piper’s Henrietta Villa has been mentioned, 
but it seems that Elizabeth Macquarie stood out, as Elizabeth Ben- 
nett among her sisters. 
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The taste for picturesque cottages grew during the 1820s, after 
the Macquaries had left the Colony, but the picturesqueness of 
their landscaping generally went no further than their siting without 
any attempt to utilize other “capabilities”. Most frequently simple 
country homesteads, and even larger pretentious ones, were un- 
compromisingly sited in large clearings wrested from the bush. 

“This country”, wrote Robert Dawson in 1830, “‘is not, in gen- 
eral, that picturesque and romantic country so much talked about 
(in England), although the scenery is sometimes very fine. A trav- 
eller may go many miles in a wood even in the located districts, 
without seeing any traces of human habitation; and when he 
approaches a settler’s place he sees a house and a few straggling 
buildings in the centre of fifty or a hundred acres of cleared, or 
more generally of partially cleared land, surrounded by an appar- 
ently interminable wood, or trees, without underswood. Occasion- 
ally houses of more important consideration are met with 
surrounded by farm and other buildings, as in England, and placed 
in fine situations, which command views beyond the surrounding 
woodland but there are not many of these above twenty miles from 
Sydney. There is seldom, if ever, any brushwood to be seen. Where 
the soil is pretty good it is lightly timbered, resembling a gentle- 

-man’s park, but the traveller soon loses this idea, from finding no 
mansion at the end of the scene”’. 

By the 1830s, although the exclusives, the Pure Merinos, had 
formed a soi-disant Establishment, the Colony continued to be a 
society of parvenus, but it was wealthier (or at least living extrav- 
agantly on an ill-founded economy) and it was growing in sophis- 
tication, owing not so much to the haughty but largely culturally 
ignorant Pure Merinos, but to the increasingly prosperous and 
numerous professional class, men like Sir Thomas Mitchell, Alex- 
ander Macleay, Sir Charles Nicholson and Robert Lowe; survey- 


ors, civil servants, doctors and lawyers. Landscape designers began 
advertising in the Sydney papers: Mr Armstrong, late land sur- 
veyor to the Australian Agricultural Company, in July 1832 ’’for 
pleasure grounds after the most approved modern methods in 
England‘; J. Gillzan, in September 1832, for “doing up kitchen 
and other gardens in a superior manner, on moderate terms and 
the shortest notices”; Edward Knapp, surveyor, in June 1833 for 
“designs made in landscape gardening for the improvement of 
estates, etc. etc.”’; Thomas Shepherd, nurseryman, in August 1833, 
for the laying out of “pleasure grounds and gardens”; and Francis 
Greenway, attempting a comeback, in January 1835, for grounds 
“laid out in the landscape gardening style” . . . not forgetting the 
lawn and park scenery, conservatories, flower garden, and last, 
but not least, the kitchen garden and orchard. To Thomas Shepherd 
I will return. What, if anything, the others designed, has been - 
forgotten. 

Greenway appears like a ghost from the past (he died in poverty 
in 1837). He rails against “‘the system lately introduced in this Col- 
ony of taking plans ready cut and dried from a well known work”. 
This work is almost certainly John Claudius Loudon’s Encyclo- 
paedia, the vade mecum of the new taste-setters in the Colony, 
the Professionals. Its author was an associate of Macleay, an 
acquaintance of the architects Sydney Hallen and Lewis, of the 
surveyor John Thompson and possibly of his superior, Thomas 
Mitchell. Loudon was a renowned horticulturist and the arbiter of 
domestic architectural and landscape design in Britain in the 1830s, 
and their greatest publicist. 

The age of the romantic, classical landscape garden was over. 
Its legacy was strong, but “‘to its charms were added”’, as Loudon 
defined them, “‘all those (other charms) which the sciences of gar- 
dening and botany are capable of producing”. 
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The Landscape Garden (continued) 


From the rarefied sphere of art-historical aesthetics gardening 
had returned to earth with the “‘Gardenesque” as Loudon labelled 
it, which term as I mentioned at the beginning, has lately been 
extended to include that groundswell of simple, formal gardening 
which existed in lesser gardens concurrently with the landscape 
movement. 

Ursula Hoff neatly defined the colonial situation when she wrote 
“the difference between life in England and life in Australia in the 
early nineteenth century was material, rather than spiritual”. To 
imagine a wonderful oasis of unpolluted late Georgian taste in early 
Victorian Australia owing to a magical time lag is romantic non- 
sense. There were pockets of ignorant provincialism here as there 
were in Yorkshire or Wales, but as Loudon remarked in 1839 when 
he gave an account of the establishment of the Sydney Floral and 
Horticultural Society in his Magazine of Gardening, “‘It is particu- 
larly gratifying to see that any taste or improvement which prevails 
in England is speedily adopted everywhere else”. More specifically 
John Thompson, the Deputy Surveyor-General, informed Loudon 
the next year, “You are anxious to be informed of the difference 
between a villa in the neighbourhood of Sydney and one at Cam- 
berwell or Peckham; particularly as to the laying out of the gardens 
and kinds of shrubs and flowers. There is not to the best of my 
recollection any great difference. The laying out is similar”. And 
that laying out was more or less, depending on the sophistication 
of the place, gardenesque, as in the plan of the house for Thomp- 
son’s father-in-law, the Police Magistrate Richard Windemeyer, 
designed by the architect Mortimer Lewis. Thompson had sent 
Lewis’s plan to their mutual acquaintance, Loudon. 

This demonstrates well the cohesiveness of that clique of 
professionals, the self-appointed tastemakers and intelligentsia of 
the Colony in the 1830s and 1840s, whose taste was as up-to-date 
as the latest ship from home and was influenced by the latest mag- 
azines or encyclopaedias of architecture or gardening. Loudon was 
their guru, the gardenesque their creed. 

But what of Thomas Shepherd? He was “bred to the laying out 
of Pleasure Grounds and Gardens in England. . . desirous of being 
employed in that capacity in the Colony” but struggling to make 
a living selling fruit trees and vegetables. He is remembered chiefly 
for the “Lectures on Landscape gardening” which he wrotein 1835, 
and which were published, posthumously, in 1836. 

This series of lectures is an important manifestation of the grow- 
ing concern with taste and culture in the Colony in the 1830s and 
1840s. The lectures also give an interesting insight into the practice 
of landscape gardening in.England and Scotland in the early nine- 
teenth century and into the work of Humphrey Repton in partic- 
ular; however their influence on early Victorian gardening in New 
South Wales was, sadly but I think inevitably, minimal. The lec- 
tures are anachronistic, anomalous, and unoriginal. The words are 
largely garbled transcripts from Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening; the meanings which Shepherd attempts to attach to them 
are over-simplifications, often banal, of the aesthetic theories of 
sixty years before. Shepherd mouths Loudon’s phrases, uses his 
terms such as Natural and Relative Beauty, but completely fails to 
understand their dependance on contemporary aesthetic theories, 
and in particular on the theory of associationism which Loudon 
espoused. He uses these phrases and terms to express his own 
anachronistic ideas, and often the result is sheer nonsense. 

That Shepherd, the immigrant nurseryman, prepared his lec- 
tures for the edification of the Mechanics’ Institute is symptomatic 
of the changes in society in the 1830s both in England and Aus- 


tralia, brought about by the Utilitarian movement, but whereas 
Loudon’s formulations are in direct harmony with Utilitarian prin- 
ciples, Shepherd blunders on, unaware of the anomalous relation- 
ship of his muddled, outmoded theories to his place and time. 


He overlooks completely the ‘‘charms”’ as Loudon called them, 
of “the sciences of gardening and botany”, those purely horticul- 
tural aspects which pre-occupied Loudon and which, indeed, 
preoccupied such men as Alexander Macleay and Sir William 
Macarthur, and which produced the finest gardens in New South 
Wales in the 1830s and 1840s, Macleay’s Elizabeth Bay House 
and Macarthur’s Camden Park. 


Although Shepherd describes and praises Elizabeth Bay House, 
that garden was not really the result of his expressed theories, and 
from reading Shepherd’s description of Dr James Bowman’s 
Lyndhurst, one does not expect the gardenesque layout which its 
plan reveals. There is one section of the lectures, however, which 
is of special interest and importance. This is Shepherd’s formula- 
tion for adapting indigenous bushland to landscape scenery. 


From the foundation of the Colony the native landscape was 
admired as well as abhorred. It was seen as romantic, as sublime, 
as picturesque, as well as horrid, and occasionally as beautiful. 
It was one thing to admire the bush from the comfort of the town 
or with the detachment of the traveller. It was another to accept 
it, or want it, as one’s own immediate environment. To use a Tas- 
manian example, the artist John Glover understood the conven- 
tions of picturesque composition and, thus equipped, interpreted 
the colonial landscape in his paintings. Significantly he made no 
attempt to use such principles in designing his own garden. Instead 
he laid out a garden of the greatest contrast, a grid of rectangular 
beds and straight paths. 


This brings me back to a point I made at the beginning, that the 
Colony was not the place to create landscape gardens. Essentially 
it was a matter of contrast. 


Bernard Smith has written of “human progress” being sym- 
bolized “‘by the imposition of law and order on the untamed wil- 
derness’’. Loudon provides us with a contemporary exposition of 
this idea, when writing, in 1838, on the Geometric Style in Wild 
Situations. He says “the suitableness of a Geometric Style for a 
country in a wild state must, we think, be obvious to every unpre- 
judiced mind, from the contrast which its clearly defined lines and 
forms offers to the irregularity of the surrounding scenery, and from 
the obvious expression of art and refinement . . . (it is therefore 
calculated) to suit newly peopled, and thinly inhabited countries, 
such as the back settlements of America and Australia’’. Creating 
alandscaped garden around Government House, Sydney, or Hen- 
rietta Villa, was far different from creating one in the wilds of Argyll, 
or even, it seems, in now inner-suburban Burwood. 

Joseph Lycett shows the garden at Burwood as it was in the 
early 1820s, an oddly dichotomous design. A stout fence around 
the square clearing keeps the threatening forest at bay, while the 
contoured fence around the bungalow suggests so faintly a more 
realistic approach embracing the landscape but only that land- 
scape enclosed within the square paddock compound. 

Fifteen years later Thomas Shepherd, emulating William Kent’s 
advice a century before in England, suggested leaping the split-rail 
paddock fence to find all the bush a garden. Shepherd, however, 
had little intrinsic appreciation of the Australian bush. He regarded 
it as a means to an end, and that was the reproduction of English 
landscape scenery. He sawit, in effect, as substitute vegetation for 
an exotic species. By thinning it, clumping it or lopping it to produce 
lusher growth he saw an easy and expedient way of obtaining the 
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massing of foliage required for his landscapes. 

Garden shrubs and flowers were hard enough to establish in the 
Colony, let alone the plantations necessary for park scenery. Shep- 
herd’s method partly eliminated this climatic obstacle to the for- 
mation of landscape gardens, although lawns remained a problem. 
Shepherd’s explanations are ingenious and often amusing. Unfor- 
tunately, although not unexpectedly, most people were simply not 
interested in knowing what to do “‘if any savage rocks be found on 
(their) estates”’. 


The general landholder was more likely to follow sensible James 
Atkinson’s pragmatic advice given in his influential “Account of 
the State of Agriculture in New South Wales’, published in 1826, 
and clear everything except a few Acacias and re-plant with exotics. 


Shepherd does not appear to have designed any gardens in 
Australia, but his ideas of utilizing native trees to form an essen- 
tially English landscape survive in one impressive and rare garden. 
Fernhill, at Mulgoa, about thirty miles from Sydney, built by Ed- 
ward Cox about 1840. 


Fernhill is, or was until about a year ago, the most important 
surviving example in New South Wales of an early Colonial land- 
scape garden. It had remained virtually unchanged for 140 years. 
It had remained as Colonel Godfrey Munday had described it in 
1852: ‘‘A handsome stone house overlooks by far the most lovely 
and extensive landscape as a home view I ever met with in Aus- 
tralia and its beauty is much enhanced by the taste and success of 
its proprietor in weeding out the thinly leafed and unsightly kinds 
of gum tree, and preserving only that species of the Eucalyptus 
called an apple-tree, which, with its stout gnarled branches and 
crisp tufted foliage, is, when standing alone or in clumps in parkish 
looking ground, by no means a bad representative of the English 
Oak . . . (here) a stranger might imagine himself at the country 
house of some substantial English squire. There is a unity of home- 
like landscape unlike anything else I have met with out of England”. 


It is also unlike anything else surviving from early colonial New 
South Wales gardening. It is unique and is, or was, a masterpiece 
of under-statement. But now that unity of landscape which so im- 
pressed Colonel Munday has, I feel, been destroyed. At great ex- 
pense a rustic stone rubble wall has been built along its mile or so 
of drive, destroying the subtle balance of the randomly clumped 
angophora avenue and, by emphasising the line of the winding drive 
through the park, is in direct opposition to the concept of the design. 
The original angophoras are being supplemented by extraneous 
species which will, I fear, destroy in time their unique effect. Yet 
sadly, I think tragically, this has been done to a site covered by a 
permanent conservation order and done not only with the acqui- 
escence but with the blessing of the New South Wales Heritage 
Council. 


If ever there was time lag in gardening attitudes in the Colony 
I feel it is now, for would such drastic. modifications be permitted 
to-day to a Capability Brown landscape? Considering the impor- 
tance of Fernhill to the history of gardening in Australia such a 
comparison is justly drawn. 


I cannot fully explain why Fernhill was so landscaped. There 
were the natural advantages of fine landform of an English, rather 
than a typically Australian scale and gentleness, and a predomi- 
nance of angophoras, or apple-oaks as they were known, and per- 
haps significantly the Coxes do not appear to have been very 
interested in horticulture like the Macarthurs, nor were they of the 
colonial intelligentsia; they were high-flying Pure Merinos. They 
almost certainly, however, commissioned Mortimer Lewis to design 


the Greek revival house and perhaps it was he who landscaped 
the drive and designed its fine bridge. Lewis would have known, 
and is very likely to have been influenced by Thomas Shepherd’s 


Lectures on Landscape Gardening, but I wonder, if the flower gar- 
dens or pleasure grounds which surrounded the house had sur- 
vived, would we have a different impression of the landscaping? 
The remnants of the exotic plantings, the araucarias and giant, 
bamboos, suggest so. The present garden about the house is mod- 
ern and does not relate to the landscaped drive at all. Perhaps the 
pleasure garden was never completed for if this era can be said to 
have ended at any precise date, and I believe it did, it was not in 
1850, but with the financial depression and bank crashes of 1842- 
43. 


Fernhill was left unfinished in 1842, the Coxes almost ruined. 
The mortgage foreclosures and insolvency lists of those years read 
like a Who’s Who of colonial society - Hannibal Macarthur of the 
Vineyard, Alexander Macleay of Elizabeth Bay, Gregory Blaxland, 
Helenus Scott of Glendon, A. B. Spark of Tempe, Dr James Bow- 
man of Lyndhurst, all “bust”’. 


Few of the businessmen or Pure Merinos regained their prom- 
inence. The discovery of gold and the recovery of the Colony in 
the 1850s produced an era of mid-Victorian vigour and optimism. 
In gardening this era left.the notions of the English Landscape Gar- 
den far behind. 


(Note: the above is the text of a paper presented at the Aus- 
tralian garden History Society’s Annual Conference in Tasmania, 
in 1982) 











Prepared by Howard Tanner, James Broadbent and 
Trevor Allen for the University of Sydney 1979. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Growing Old-fashioned Roses in Australia 
and New Zealand 


by Trevor Nottle: published by Kangaroo Press; recommended 
retail price $9.95. 
reviewed by T. R. Garnett 


I cannot recommend too strongly this book by a member of the 
A.G.H.S. and the founder of Heritage Roses in Australia. 

It contains ninety-one coloured photographs, most of them ex- 
cellent. It tells you where you can buy and where you can see old- 
fashioned roses and where else you can read about them. There 
are fourteen other sections covering cultivation, propagation and 
pruning; pests; the use of old roses in wild gardens, cottage and 
formal gardens and in tubs, with selections of suitable varieties. 

There is a section on the restoration of old rose gardens, with 
information about Australian rose breeders. There are short sec- 
tions on flower arrangment and on showing old-fashioed roses. 

The author is never dogmatic, always modest - attributes which, 
in fact, increase the confidence of the reader, especially as he is 
clearly writing from his own experience of old roses grown under 
Australian conditions. 

Although he, characteristically, describes the view of the genus 
Rosa, which he gives in the section called “Family Ancestors’, as 
“vastly over-simplified”’, it will be perfectly adequate, and helpful, 
to those who will use this book, as will the next section on “Iden- 
tification - what is an Old-fashioned Rose?” in which the difference 
between Gallicas and Damasks, between Musks and Rugosas, and 
so on, are clearly enunciated. 

There is a gentle irony about the author’s treatment of the ques- 
tion which heads this chapter, as he sets out the various answers 
which may be given by partisans on one particular definition. His 
own tastes are catholic. “There is no single factor, nor any specific 
set of standards which defines old-fashioned roses. (They) are more 
a state of mind, an attitude towards roses which allows more than 
one set of desirable characteristics to be applied to a rose to de- 
termine its worth”’. 

Besides the photographs there are attractive black and white 
sketches by June Morley, and the book, which is one of an excellent 
series, is modestly priced. 

Trevor Nottle is an amateur rose grower. In his professional life 
he is concerned with handicapped children. I do not think it is fan- 
ciful to deduce that the same qualities of patience, appreciation of 
individualism, and persistence (for roses, in the search for survi- 
vors) are common to both his interests. 


Flowering Plants of Australia 


by Brian Morley and Helmut Toelken 


This book has recently been released. It normally retails for $65, 
but members of the A.G.H.S. attending the Annual Conference in 
Adelaide in November will be entitled to a 10% discount on the 
retail price. Those wishing to avail themselves of this offer should 
see Dr H. C. Robjohns, Convenor of the Gift Shop Sub-committee 
of the Friends of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide Inc., in the Gift 
Shop at the Botanic Gardens on the opening day of the Confer- 
ence, Friday 4th November. 


Perennial Garden Plants, or the Modern 
Florilegium 
written and illustrated by Graham Stuart Thomas, OBE, VMH: 


published by J. M. Dent and Sons, London and Melbourne; 
recommended retail price approx $45. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Graham Thomas’ clas- 
sic work, first published in 1976. Many additions have been made, 
and the text has been thoroughly revised. Some two thousand spe- 
cies of perennial garden plants, including ferns and ornamental 
grasses, and a greater number of hybrids and cultivars, are de- 
scribed. Height, width apart for planting, colour, season of flow- 
ering, uses, and methods of propagation, are given in a “‘line of 
facts” opposite each name, for easy reference. 

Introductory chapters deal with the history of perennial plants, 
the rise and fall of the herbaceous border, the introduction of plants 
from around the world and their display in widely different climates 
and conditions and in gardens of every type and size. 

This most comprehensive and authoritative book is a “must” 
for every gardener with a serious interest in herbaceous perennial 
plants. It is without doubt the best reference book on the subject 
yet published. 


Le ene i el 


The Garden at Rippon Lea 

A most attractively produced booklet on this famous garden is 
now available from the National Trust of Australia (Victoria), Tasma 
Terrace, Parliament Place, Melbourne 3002, and from Rippon Lea, 
192 Hotham Street, Elsternwick, 3185, for $2.00 including postage. 

The booklet, which is illustrated with colour photographs of a 
very high standard, traces the history of the property and describes 
the garden and its plants in some detail. It has been prepared by 
Professor Carrick Chambers, Chairman of the Rippon Lea Garden 
Committee, with the assistance of Oliver Frost, Head Gardener, 
and the garden staff. 

The Gardens of Edna Walling, by Peter Watts 

A limited number of the Collectors’ Edition of Peter Watts’ book, 
signed by the author, is still available from the National Trust (Vic- 
toria) Shop at 38 Jackson Street, Toorak, Vic, 3142. This edition, 
limited to 195 copies, 175 of which were for sale, normally sells 
at $75.00, but the remaining copies are now available to members 
of the Australian Garden History Society and the National Trust 
of Australia (Victoria) only at the special price of $60.00, plus pos- 
tage and packing. 

Australian World Heritage publications 

The Australian Heritage Commission has recently published in 
booklet form the nominations of The Lord Howe Island Group and 
the Western Tasmania Wilderness National Parks for inclusion in 
the World Heritage List. Copies are available from the Australian 
Government Publishing Service (AGPS) Bookshops in all capital 
cities, price $2.00 each. 

AGPS also have on sale copies of the nomination booklets con- 
cerning The Great Barrier Reef, Kakadu National Park and the 
Willandra Lakes Region - published respectively by the Great Bar- 
rier Reef Marine Park Authority, the Australian National Parks 
and Wildlife Service and the Australian Heritage Commission in 
1981, and recently re-printed. They sell for about $3.50 each. 

These booklets provide very useful information on Australia’s 
five World Heritage properties. In a concise form they include sci- 
entific data and the criteria upon which these places were assessed 
to be of “‘outstanding universal value”, along with photographs, 
maps and bibliographies. 
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Canadian Gardens (Journal of Garden History, Vol 3 
No 3, July-September 1983 

Canadians have always been great gardeners. The oldest gar- 
den in North America is in Montreal; the public gardens of Halifax 
precede those in Boston. Despite the hostility of the climate and 
the ferocity that Nature can turn against its best efforts, Canada 
has continued to produce both public and private gardens that are 
the surprise and envy of visitors. Out of this enthusiasm for gardens 
have come horticultural societies and garden clubs and, recently, 
an interest in the history of Canadian gardens as part of the history 
of the culture generally. Within the last two years a large inventory 
has been compiled of people across the country who are interested 
in historic landscape, and inventory that includes people in all-walks 
of life, from ranch-workers to lawyers. 

The Journal of Garden History is a comparatively new journal, 
which has already given one issue each to Dutch and American 
gardens, and the next issue is devoted to historical Canadian gar- 
dens. Edited by Douglas Chambers, Professor of English at the 
University of Toronto, it includes seven articles on public and pri- 
. vate gardens, ranging from one on the restored early eighteenth 
century garden and fortress at Louisberg to one by the well-known 
Canadian author, George Woodcock, on Stanley Park and the 
public gardens of Vancouver. 

Botanists, practising landscape architects, historians and geog- 
raphers have all contributed articles to this cross-disciplinary work. 
The result is a new insight into Canada’s past achievements and 
its present interests. 

The journal, which is edited by John Dixon Hunt of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden, is published quarterly by Taylor and Francis Ltd, 
4 John Street, London WCIN 2ET. Annual subscription (accel- 
erated surface mail to Australasia)is $US82 for institutions, $US41 
for individuals. Further details are available from the publishers. 


Books and Catalogues received 

A Preliminary Bibliography for Garden History in Canada, by 
Edwinna von Baeyer: published by the National Historic Parks and 
Sites Branch, Parks Canada. 


L&C tes5 pS 
Granny Smith 


Sometime in the 1850s Mrs Smith (Granny) of Ryde, now a 
suburb of Sydney, dumped some rotting Tasmanian apples into a 
creek bed near the orchard on the family property. From these 
apples a chance seedling grew amongst the ferns and grass. By 
1868 the fruit from this tree was considered by local inhabitants 
to be a good eating apple and having fine cooking qualities. __ 

The first plantings of this new apple cultivar, named after Mrs 
Smith, were made on the New South Wales Government Experi- 
mental Farm at Bathurst in 1895. It was not, however, planted 
commercially to any extent until after 1900, and did not become 
an important apple in world commerce until 1950. By 1960 it ac- 
counted for 25% of all Australian apple production. During the 
1960s and 1970s it was widely planted in France, Italy, Chile and 
Spain. It made its way into the U.S. in the mid-1970s, primarily in 
central Washington, and now sells in supermarkets across the U.S. 
at 10 to 20 cents more per pound than any other apple. In 1978 
it ranked fifth in terms of world apple production, behind only De- 
licious, Golden Delicious, Jonathan and McIntosh. It is interesting 
to note that in the same year both Argentina (198 thousand tonnes) 
and South Africa (187 thousand tonnes) produced nearly twice the 
quantity of Australia (100 thousand tonnes). 

(from USDA-FAS 1979 International Apple Institute Reference 
Book and Directory). 


MARGARETA WEBBER 


67 2418 


15 MSKillop Street, Melbourne 


67 2559 


AUSTRALIA 3000 


— Om 


THE EDUCATION OF A GARDENER by Russell Page 


Long regarded as one of the most important gardening books of the post war period, 
Education of a Gardener has not been available for some time. This reissue is 


handsomely presented and will be available in August 
DUMBARTON OAKS PUBLICATIONS 


Beatrix Farrand’s Plant Book for 
Dumbarton Oaks 

Fons Sapientiae - Renaissance Fountains 

The French Formal Garden 

The Islamic Garden 

The Italian Garden 


$36.00. 


Persian Gardens and Garden Pavillions 
The Picturesque Garden and Its Influence Outside 


The British Isles $47.50 


Preservation and Restoration of Historic Gardens 


and Landscapes 


We are in the process of compiling a new list of gardening books. Anybody who is interested but who does not already 


receive it should write to the above address. 








From the Salt Mashes of Pontus. . . 
by Trevor Nottle 


Early travellers to the Black Sea, Constantinople and Turkey 
admired the many flowers which grew among the many ruins and 
in the crudely cultivated fields. Poppies, Iris, Roses, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and scores of minor bulbs grew alongside the temple 
columns and among the stooks of wheat. Such beauties excited 
only the interested comment of early travellers, but nineteenth 
century gardeners endeavoured to take some of the wild beauty 
home with them. Cuttings, roots, bulbs and seed travelled home 
to England and western Europe in sponge bags, envelopes and 
tobacco tins. — 

Among these floral mementoes were many members of the 
Iris family, including hardy race known as Spuria Iris. Whereas 
some of these novel introductions proved very difficult to grow - 
the fabled /ris susiana, the Mourning Iris and /ris persica among 
them - yet others soon established themselves as firm favourites 
and hardy plants. 

The Spurias are perhaps the hardiest of the hardy, being at 
once tolerant of drought and dampness, resistant to rot and 
adaptable to a wide range of soil types. /ris orientalis (also known 
as |. ochroleuca), Iris monnierii and Iris spuria soon found a place 
in the herbaceous borders and waterside plantings of nineteenth 
century gardens. Even to-day they are very well known, somewhat 
resembling the Dutch Iris though bearing larger flowers and flat, 
green foliage. 

Spurias produce a tough, stringy rhizome which has far- 
reaching roots. The foliage is dark green and can be up to four 
feet tall; miniature species are usually about nine inches tall. The 
four to seven flowers on each stem are produced between late 
winter and early November. The seed pods which follow have 
three pairs of distinct ribs on the outside, an attractive feature in 
the garden and for floral artists. 

While they are very hardy plants, and can survive years of 
neglect, Spuria Iris will perform far more beautifully if they are 
given an annual dressing of complete fertilizer. In most gardens 
they will grow without any special watering. After they have 
flowered they should dry out slowly as the weather warms under 
summer sun. By December the foliage may begin to brown off 
but this doesn’t really do any harm and is a sure sign that the 
rhizomes have ripened well. Since flower production is best 
when the rhizomes are well ripened it is best to plant Spurias in 
sunny places where they can dry out in mid-summer. They 
should not, however, be allowed to bake in the full glare of the 
sun as this will cause scorching of the rhizome, which can easily 
develop into patches of rot. In their natural habitats the Spurias 
grow with grasses and sub-shrubs which provide just the right 
amount of shade over the rhizomes. These conditions are 
best met by planting the iris with other hardy plants and small 
shrubs. 

The three common Spurias mentioned before, /. orientalis, |. 
monnierii and |. spuria are found in many gardens. The first grows 
to four feet or higher and has white flowers; the fall are marked 
with a rich yellow central blotch which is cream towards the outer 
edges-blending with the white band around the outside of the 
petals. The three upright parts of the flower, the standards, are all 
white and usually slightly twisted and ruffled. 

I, monnierii grows slightly shorter, about four feet including 
flowers, which are a uniform bright lemon yellow. /. spuria is 
more delicate in growth, with finer foliage and more refined 
flowers. These flowers vary when plants are raised from seed, 


being from lavender to light blue. In all types there is a small 
yellow signal patch on the downward pointing parts of the flower, 
the falls. There is also a very deep blue form which is probably an 
early hybrid, called “Monspur”. Another early hybrid sometimes 
found in old gardens is ‘Shelford Giant’ - very like /. orientalis but 
grows much taller, six feet and more in garden conditions. 

There are a good many other Spuria iris which are equally as 
hardy as the common varieties and just as beautiful. Here area 
few which appear from time to time in specialist lists of plants and 
seeds:- 


|. graminea - one of the smaller forms with striking flowers of 
vibrant blue and plum-purple veins over base of white and 
yellow. The perfume is powerfully reminiscent of ripe nectarines, 
making this iris quite unique. It is easily raised from seed and 
grows well. The foliage is grassy, shiny and bright green. 
Overall the plant remains small and is suited to the front of the 
border ora rockery. As its roots are small too it doesn’t like to 
be dried out like its bigger cousins. 

|, halophila - “of the salt marshes” - a medium grower to 
eighteen inches, with grey-green leaves and flowers from 
white through cream to pale blue. Each one has a small yellow 
flash in the centre of each fall. 

|. sintenisii is another dwarf Spuria with purple-blue flowers 
with a broad white patch on the falls heavily veined with blue. 
|. kerneriana has deep yellow flowers on ten inch stems. Most 
of these dwarf forms are best raised from seed as they do not 
always take kindly to being transplanted as mature plants. 
|. klattii is sometimes available through specialists. It isa dwarf 
to medium grower (up to twenty inches) with four to five 
violet-blue flowers. 





A MODERN SPURIA IRIS: ‘DAVID RUSTON’ 
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From these wild plants and the three common Spurias 
mentioned a race of fine hybrids have been raised in America, 
Australia and England. They are generally on the tall side, being 
from three feet to five feet high. The colour range at first was 
limited to blues, whites and yellows, but recent “breaks” in the 
breeding lines have seen a rich assortment of colours introduced, 
ranging from chocolate, tan, grey, garnet, vivid purples and 
blues, to ice-blue and cream. There are far too many to list, far 
better for readers to consult one of the suppliers listed at the end 
of this article. 


Raising Spurias from seed is not difficult but as the seed could 
be in a state of deep dormancy when it arrives some pre- 
treatment is a good idea before planting. The following method 
comes from Dr Jack Ellis in England, via Jean Witt in Seattle: put 
each seed batch in a piece of old nylon panty-hose and secure 
with “twistems” (you will need a waterproof label too) and put 
them ina glass jar large enough to hold them all easily. Fill the jar 
with water and leave to stand ina handy place. Every morning for 
ten days pour off the water and fill with fresh. On the eleventh day 
plant the seed in pots in a sheltered spot that gets morning sun. 
Keep well watered. The seedlings should appear anytime after 
three weeks. The effect of the changes of water is probably to 
leach out the germination inhibitors (enzymes) present in the 
seeds. The seedlings should be planted out when the danger of 
excessive heat and dryness is over. In cold areas some protection 
against frost would be a good idea for the first year. The Spuria 
iris seedlings should begin to flower in three years. In any batch of 
seedlings you will almost certainly find at least one really fine 
plant worth keeping, but just in case you prefer to buy plants here 
are some useful addresses: 


Warrimoo Iris Nursery, 115 Craigend Street, Leura, N.S.W. 
2781. 
R.H. Maddern, 6 Kelly Places, Higgins, A.C.T. 2615 


Specialist Iris Societies: 

Siberian, Spuria and Japanese Group, 

c/- 86a Grantham Road, Radcliff-on-Trent, Nottingham, 
England 


Spuria Iris Society, 
c/- Fred Parvin, 3050 Hebard Drive, Las Vega, Nevada, 
U.S.A. 89121 


Warrimoo Iris Nursery 


(G.B. LOVERIDGE - PROPRIETOR) 
115 CRAIGEND ST, LEURA, N.S.W. 2781. 
Iris available this season include Tall, 
Median and Dwarf Bearded, Sibiricas, 


Evansias and Unguicularis - next year also 
Arils, Arilbreds, Kaempferi, Spurias & 
Louisianas:- 

Sets of Iris slides available for loan. 

Full List on Receipt of unattached 30c 
stamp. 








MODERN 
BEARDED 
IRIS... 


COLOURED CATALOGUE AVAILABLE LISTING 
ABOUT 600 VARIETIES OF THE LATEST 
INTRODUCTIONS FROM AUSTRALIA AND 
U.S.A., INCLUDING LOUISIANA’S, SIBIRICA‘S, 
SPURIAS, DWARF & MEDIAN BEARDED. 
($1.00 POST PAID) 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN APRIL COLOURED 
DAYLILY CATALOGUE LISTING 300 OF THE 


NEWEST VARIETIES FROM AUSTRALIA & 
($1.00 POSTAGE PAID) 


BARRY & LESLEY BLYTH 

Leongatha Rd, Ellinbank, 

\via Warragul, 3820, Vic. 
Ph: (056) 26-1386 


Finding Rare Plants 


Many rare and unusual plants are hard to find or non-existent 
in the nursery trade because they are unlikely to be commercially 
successful. 

New types of resources, to make such plants available to gar- 
deners who would appreciate them, and to preserve endangered 
plants and older varieties which have value for breeding purposes, 
are now being developed in some countries. 

An example is PIE/ADS (Pomona Information Exchange/Au- 
tomated Data Systems)sponsored by the North American Fruit Ex- 
plorers. This is a non-profit making computerized index of fruit and 
nut varieties, print-outs of which are available to members for a 
small fee. The emphasis is on uncommon and unusual varieties. 

An old but little known resource, open to any gardener who 
grows rare plants of any kind, is the Index Seminum, published 
annually. Anyone can send ina list of seeds of rare plants in his or 
her garden to any other person or institution named in the Index, 
and receive their list in return and possibly arrange an exchange. 
The full title of the book, now in its third edition, is “‘Botanical Gar- 
dens, other Botanical Institutions, Private Plant Collectors and In- 
dex Semina” andis available from Libresso bv Distribution Centre, 
Box 23, 7400 GA Deventer, Netherlands. The current price is 
$US21 plus postage. 


Plants Wanted 
Mrs Dorothea Wallis, RMB401 Miram, Vic. 3415, is seeking 


seeds of Tomato “Bounty”. Anyone who is able to assist is invited 
to get in touch with Mrs Wallis direct. 
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Sundials 
Complete specialists in gnomonics and 
all matters relating to ancient time 
telling instruments such as Sundials, 
Armillary Spheres and Astrolabes. 
Original and superbly made sundials, 
custom designed for any latitude, time- 
zone, Or country in the world. Ideal for 
parks, gardens, churches, Town Halls, 


schools, restaurants and as family 
heirlooms for exclusive homes. 








vartleai’ Wall 


Pocket Horizontal 


To receive an informative booklet describing 
sundials and how they operate together with specific 
examples of our products, send $3 to 

Sundials Australia, 3/114 Strangways Terrace, 

North Adelaide, South Australia 5006. 








Peat Gardens 
by Gordon Cheers 


It is difficult to suggest conditions suitable for every type of area, 
as different plants are affected by different temperatures and rain- 
fall. The position of the peat garden should be one that has some 
filtered light, similar to that for ferns and orchids. 


Set up a peat garden for carnivorous plants by digging a hole 
at least 60 cm deep (2 feet) but preferably up to 120 cm (4 feet). 
The deeper one goes, the less likely the garden will dry out. Line 
this with thick plastic then fill with damp peat moss, soaked for a 
few days beforehand. Water this well and let settle for a few more 
days. 


After the moss has settled your carnivores can be taken out of 
their pots and planted directly into the peat. 


We have succssfully grown Venus Fly Traps, Sarracenia, Utri- 
cularia, Cephalotus follicularis and some Drosera and Pinguicula 
primifloria in this type of garden. Of course such tropical plants as 
Nepenthes require a very warm temperature and may not grow in 
your area outdoors. As with a terrarium, a peat garden looks best 
with tall Sarracenias towards the back and the shorter plants such 
as Drosera, Venus Fly Trap, Cephalotus follicularis and Utricularia 
towards the front, in that order. Once the plants have been added 
to the garden and watered well, green spagnum moss can be placed 
around the plants as an insulator and also as an indicator that the 
peat is damp enough. 


Some plants may look a little poor at first but they will soon 
adjust to the conditions now similar to the swamps of which they 
are natives. An outside peat garden has the advantage that the 
plants are hardier, easier to look after and usually go through a 
better winter dormancy than those grown in the house or in a 
glasshouse. 


Once the garden is established, as well as being an insect free 
(or at least there will be less insects than before) area in which to 
sit and to enjoy, there will usually be at least one species in flower 
at any one time. 


lorf 
Water Wilies 
All Colours 
Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 


Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 


Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios. 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden cule 
(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 








Urns, Jardinieres, Balustrading, 
Classical Columns & Fountains, 
handmade to authentic period 
designs. The stone ornaments 
are moulded in a natural 
sandstone colour, or the finish 


may be varied to order. Please 
contact us for an illustrated 
price list, or to visit our 
displays in Sydney or Sutton 
Forest. 


WHITLEY, OLDBURY ROAD, 
SUTTON FOREST, N.S.W. 2577. 
(02) 328-7282 or (048) 912-726 





English Gardens Tour 


Our English Gardens Tour, from 11th June to 1st July last, was, 
by the unanimous vote of the twenty-five people who made up the 
party, an unqualified success. The guides were Julie Keegan and 
myself, and the tour covered twenty-one gardens (including Kew 
and Wisley) and three nurseries in the south of England. 


Although summer was a little late this year, the gardens were 
very nearly at their peak, and the weather, miraculously, contin- 


ued fine all the way - in fact the tour ended with that rare English - 


occurrence, a heatwave. 


We were also fortunate in being able to meet the owners of 
several of the gardens visited; among them were Mrs Rosemary 
Verey, Mrs Alvilde Lees-Milne, Lady Caroline Somerset, Mr Ralph 
Dutton (now Lord Sherborne), Mrs Victoria Wakefield, Mr Rod 
Cameron, Mrs Beth Chatto and Mr Alan Bloom. Mr Graham 
Thomas took us on a personal tour of the rose gardens at Wisley, 
and it was an especial pleasure to meet someone who combines 
an immense knowledge of plants with a great deal of personal 
charm. 


Hopefully, this was but the first of a series of overseas garden 
tours to be promoted by this Journal. We hope to bring you news 
of a second one in due course. 


Tim North 


GRAHAM THOMAS SHOWING US SOME OF HIS 
FAVOURITE ROSES AT WISLEY. 


Treasures from the ‘Mary Rose”’ 


An interesting piece of horticultural research emerges from the 
memorable raising of the “Mary Rose”’, Henry VIII’s flagship, in 
1982. 


Among the items found in the hold was a basket of what ap- 
peared to be plum stones. Some of these had a complete or partial 
covering of flesh - naturally black and rather shrivelled after 437 
years — but as it is possible to establish plum species and varieties 
from their stones, this find opened up the possibility of establishing 
some of the types of plum which were grown in England in the 
sixteenth century. 


The “Mary Rose” sank on the 19th July 1545, which adjusted 
from the calendar of that day to the Gregorian calendar now in 
use, is equivalent to 30th July. Given this calendar change, and 
probable changes in climate from that day to this, plum varieties 
that ripen up to the middle of August were included in the short 
list for stone comparison. 


The comparisons were made with stones in the collection at the 
National Fruit Trials, at Brogdale in England, and showed that five 
distinct varieties were represented. Then one stone of each variety 
from the ‘“‘Mary Rose” and one of a corresponding variety from 
the National Fruit Trials collection were examined under a scan- 
ning electron microscope. 


The result of these examinations revealed that the five varieties 
were: Catalonia, which has over forty synonyms, first recorded in 
England by Parkinson in 1629: Greengage, which has over one 
hundred synonyms and a further sixty variations on these names- 
it was known to Parkinson as Verdoch, and did not get its present 
name until introduced by Sir William Gage in the early eighteenth 
century; Mirabelle, which has over fifty synonyms; Myrobalan, 
which has over thirty synonyms and which was first recorded by 
Gerard in 1597: and Yellow Cherry Plum, which has only eight 
synonyms and which was also recorded by Parkinson. 


Assuming that these plums were grown in England, the stones 
from the “Mary Rose”’ provide the earliest records of these plums 
being grown in England. 


(from an article in “The Garden”, May 1983, by Peter Dodd, 
Lecturer in Pomology at Wye College, University of London). 
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Two New Perennials and Some New 
Vegetables 


Thompson and Morgan have introduced some interesting new 
perennials (not in the Simplicity range) and some new vegetable 
varieties. 

The new perennials include the Prairie Gentian (Lisianthus rus- 
sellianus), a new F1 hybrid; the flowers are creamy-pink, white, or 
violet-blue, up to 8 cm in diameter, and are produced on strong 
stems; they are ideal for cutting as they will last for a month or 
more in water. Another interesting new perennial in the range is 
Geranium Red Fountain, also a F1 hybrid, and the first cascading 
geranium from seed; it is actually a cross between an ivy-leafed 
and a zonal geranium, it has salmon-orange to scarlet flowers and 
variable foliage, which is often deeply cut and with permanent 
zoning. 

The new vegetables include: 

Tomato Ultra Boy F1 (the sandwich tomato): a new F1 hybrid 
exclusive to Thompson and Morgan. It is early and disease-resist- 
ant, and produces huge globe-shaped fruits that average 450 grams 
in weight. 

Tomato Striped Cavern (the stuffing tomato): also exclusive to 
Thompson and Morgan, this produces a large fruit similar in shape 
to a capsicum. It is heavily striped and the thick walls do not break 
down when cooked. Also the fleshy central core has few seeds and 
is held away from the walls, so that it can be easily scooped out to 
prepare the fruit for stuffing. 

Dwarf Bean Snappy: another Thompson and Morgan exclu- 
sive, the pods are long, straight and pencil-shaped, they are 100% 
stringless at the edible stage and have no hollow gaps within the 
pod, so are exceptionally fleshy. This is an Australian-bred bean 
that performs well under virtually all conditions. 

Rock Melon Musketeer: a new F1 hybrid that matures in 90 
days; the round, heavily netted fruits average 14 to 15 cm in 
diameter. 





TOMATO ‘STRIPED CAVERN’ 
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PRAIRIE GENTIAN F1 


Some Vegetable Recipes 


Stuffed Tomatoes 

When preparing ‘‘Striped Cavern” tomatoes for stuffing a slice 
should be cut, with a sharp serrated knife, from the top - not the 
stalk end - so that the tomato will sit well when served and the lid 
will look neater. To remove the inside pulp rest the tomato care- 
fully in the hollow of your hand and scoop out the seeds and core 
with the point of a teaspoon. Juices may be strained from jelly and 
seeds and set aside. 


There are many different fillings which can be used with tomatoes 
to make appetising salads. After preparing the tomatoes sprinkle 
them inside with salt and turn upside-down to drain while you pre- 
pare the filling. Here are a few suggestions: 


Mix together diced, cooked potatoes, diced cheese and chopped 
cauliflower pickles, blended together with a little mayonnaise. Fill 
tomatoes and garnish each one with a slice of hard-boiled egg, a 
dab of mayonnaise and a caper. 


Mix cold, cooked rice, finely chopped cooked veal or lamb, 
chopped celery and the chopped fleshy part of the tomato scooped 
from the inside. Bind with mayonnaise and fill tomatoes. Garnish 
with a slice of pickled cucumber. 


Canned mixed beans, mixed with a little grated onion and gar- 
nished on top with grated cheese. 


Diced beetroot, chopped cucumber (well drained), cooked peas 
or beans and the chopped drained pulp of the tomatoes. Garnish 
with mayonnaise and a sprig of parsley. 


Serve all these well chilled, and set each fillled tomato ona crisp 
lettuce leaf. 


By providing your plants with Maxicrop seaweed plant food, you'll be 

giving them all the natural growth promotants essential for healthy plant 
development. Some of the nutrients in Maxicrop begin to be absorbed through 
a plants foliage within an hour of application. 


A Maxicrop mixture can be safely sprayed onto the foliage of plants or watered 
into the soil. Either-way your plants can shape up to become the beautiful 
specimens you expect them to be. Maxicrop is available wherever 

good garden accessories are sold. 


Maxicrop 


goodness for all plants 


Trade enquiries 


Kelp Commodities A division of R.A Bell Booth & Co. (Aust) Pry. Lid 


Phone: Vic (03) 7202200 N.S.W. (02)428 5553 S.A.(08) 388 3135 
W.A. (09) 451 1344 Qld (07) 205 5022 N.T. (089) 843615 


Tas (002) 34 2845 


Hot Stuffed Savoury Tomato. 

Prepare tomatoes for stuffing. Mix together tomato pulp, 
chopped bacon, grated cheese and chopped shallots. Place filling 
firmly in tomatoes. Replace tops and put in a baking dish. Bake 
for 10 minutes in a moderate oven. Garnish with a sprig of parsley. 


Fresh Bean Salad. 

Top and tail 750g “Snappy” beans and cut diagonally into 5 
cm pieces. Cook in boiling salted water for approx 10 minutes or 
until just tender, drain and cool. Place beans in salad bowl, add 1 
small finely chopped onion and just before serving add 1 oz of 
toasted slivered almonds and pour over French dressing. Toss 
together gently and serve immediately. 


Tasty Bean Salad. 

Top and tail 250g “Snappy” beans and cut into 5 cm lengths. 
Bring saucepan of water to boil, add beans and cook for 3 to 4 
minutes; drain, rinse under cold running water and drain well. Tear 
washed, dried lettuce into large pieces and place in salad bowl, 
add chopped capsicum, a peeled and sliced onion and 60g chopped 
mushrooms. Cut tomatoes into wedges and add to bowl. Cut 60g 
black olives in half, discard stones, add to bowl; add beans. Make 
a dressing with half-cup oil, a 45g can of anchovy fillets, 2 table- 
spoonsful of vinegar and 2 tablespoonsful of parsley, mashing the 
anchovy fillets and mixing all together well. Pour dressing over the 
top of the salad and toss lightly. 

Savoury Green Beans. 

Prepare and slice 750g “‘Snappy”’ beans in the usual way, slice 
two large onions and dice three rashers of bacon. Combine with 
500g ripe tomatoes (or contents of a large can of tomatoes), 1 
teaspoonful sugar, salt and pepper. Put in an ovenproof casserole, 
cover and bake in a moderate oven for about 30 minutes or until 
beans are tender. Heat 1 tablespoonful of butter or margarine in 








‘a pan and toss 1 cup of soft breadcumbs in the hot butter until 


golden and crisp. Uncover the vegetables and sprinkle the top with 
the buttered crumbs, then continue baking just long enough to 
brown the crumbs. 

Green Beans Roman. 

Trim ends from 500g “‘Snappy” beans and cut into 4 cm lengths. 
Cook in boiling salted water until crisp-tender, about 7 to 10 min- 
utes, and drain. Meanwhile saute 3 finely chopped spring onions 
in buttter until golden, add 2 peeled and chopped tomatoes, half- 
a-cup of slivered cooked ham, garlic and basil and cook until hot 
through. Mix in beans and season with salt and pepper. 


Woodside Herbs 


Specialising in useful 
plants - culinary, 
aromatic, medicinal, 
insect repellents 


and trees. Many rare 
varieties. 


WOODSIDE FARM 
R.M.B. 100C 
GEORGES RIVER ROAD 
KENTLYN, 
via CAMPBELLTOWN, 2560 
PHONE (046) 25-3086 


Nursery open 10am-4pm 
Monday to Saturday 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
Send 60c for list 
Wholesale supplies available 
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Plant Names Rationalised 


by C. L. Wheller 


To quote Professor M. J. Canny of Monash University in his 
preface to “Flowers and Plants of Victoria” (Cochrane, Fuhrer, 
Rotheram and Willis, 1968) ‘‘To call any other flower by the sweet 
name of a rose was the custom of the Persian poets, a sensible 
simplifying approach to naming plants - everyone knew what it 
meant, something vegetable, lovely, fragrant and ephemeral, and 
most flowers gained by this flattery. At the other extreme there 
was the race, now almost extinct, of herbarium botanists, the more 
pedantic of whom had a different name (almost) for every individ- 
ual plant and justified that separate name by differences that needed 
years of training to recognize.” 

Perhaps the most significant statement in the foregoing is that 
the Persian poets believed that by calling every flower a “rose” 
“everyone knew what it meant”’. If we adopt that same criterion 
today - that everyone should know what is meant - when giving and 
using names, I believe we should have little trouble in deciding what 
names to use in what circumstances in referring to plants. 

To suggest that common names, where they exist, are ade- 
quate in all circumstances is to ignore the fact that only a regulated, 
world-wide system of nomenclature can provide the necessary un- 
derstanding between horticulturists, botanists, nurserymen and the 
various scientific institutions on both a national and international 
level to enable the exchange of useful information on plant culti- 
vation, conservation, economic and aesthetic matters to take place. 
In the horticultural trade where catalogues are often designed to 
capture international business, and plants, bulbs, seeds etc. are 
bought and sold throughout the world, names of local origin would 
soon lead to chaos in the industry in the same way as common 
names for the various diseases, drugs and parts of the body would 
in the medical profession, with probable dire consequences for 
travellers in foreign lands in many cases! Enlisting the practice of 
the Persian poets, it-has become the custom in some countries, 
notably England and the U.S.A. to name many plants after more 
popular plants to which they have some imaginary affinity, hence 
“Rose of Sharon” for a Hibiscus and also for a Hypericum, and a 
“rose” of one kind or another for many other unrelated flowers. 
In this context it is interesting to note that in a European dictionary 
called ‘Europa Fersteht Sich” the Latin name “Ananas’’ or an 
approximation thereof is an acceptable name for a certain tropical 
fruit in twenty-two languages, whereas of course in English it has 
to be a certain kind of “apple” - a “pineapple”. This peculiar habit 
of adding extra confusing words to widely accepted and under- 
stood common names such as avocado (pear) and paeony (rose) 
which thus become adjectives describing other plants with no close 
affinities, is perhaps even more absurd and unjustifiable. Even in 
these so-called enlightened times, when names like Boronia, Hakea, 
Grevillea, Pelargonium and Chrysanthemum are bandied about 
with impunity by many amateur gardeners, it has been thought 
necessary by the marketers of such relatively new fruits as Cy- 
phomandra and Actinidia to coin such gimmicky names as “tree 
tomato” in lieu of “‘tamarillo” and “‘Chinese Gooseberry”, now 
“Kiwi Fruit”, in place of ““Yangtao” to promote their sale. While 
there appears to be no good reason to discard the botanical names 
Cyphomandra and Actinidia in favour of “tamarillo” and ‘‘yang- 
tao”, these common names at least do not confuse these plants 
and their fruit with others in the mind of the public and add to their 
bewilderment. : 

Another confusing practice, becoming popular in the nursery 
trade, of copyrighting plant names, resulting in a multiplicity of 


names for some selected or new varieties, and the prominence being 
given to fancy names on labels at the expense of botanical names, 
must surely react against the credibiliy of the seller or producer of 
such plants in the minds of the more educated gardeners, and ul- 
timately add to the confusion of the public. 

When one considers a group of plants with as many species as 
the genus Eucalyptus, many of which have common names of local 
origin, and most of which fail to indicate either the fact that they 
are “gums” or have any affinities with each other, the problem of 
remembering such names and identifying them with the correct 
genus and species becomes a very formidable task. Names such 
as “flowering gum” are of course easy to remember, but if one 
wants to be difficult one might suggest that all “gums” flower, in 
which case the name means nothing. Despite the fact that every- 
one knows that “‘flowering gum” refers to E. ficifolia, | have some- 
times been confronted by a customer dangling a spray of E. caesia, 
E.leucoxylon, E.torquata, or others when they wanted that kind of 
“flowering gum’’. 

Finally we come to another type of confusion where the seeds- 
man or nurseryman again appears to be the culprit. I refer to such 
names as “Earliest of All’’, which like other superlative names be- 
comes misleading when the variety becomes overtaken by another 
having the particular virtue in greater degree, and to the use of the 
word “‘seedling” as part of the name of a variety of fruit such as 
cherry “Eagle’s Seedling’. If you have ever tried to convince a 
gardener that it is better to discard his self-sown seedling fruit trees 
in favour of grafted trees of known performance, only to be con- 
fronted by a grower’s label on one of the grafted trees he has se- 
lected, stating that it is someone’s seedling you will understand the 
long technical explanation in which you could become involved. 

To the average farmer, grazier or bush worker to whom the 
exact identification of plants such as trees and shrubs may be of 
little importance, such terms as “red gum’, “‘bottlebrush”, “tea 
tree’, “‘paperbark”’, etc. are quite adequate, and remembering 
our criterion of being clearly understood, the use of scientific names 
in such circumstances could be not only absurd, but quite incom- 
prehensible to all but those with horticultural expertise or scientific 
training. To suggest to a farmer that he instruct one of his workers _ 
to “take out the Canis familiaris down to the Eucalyptus camaldu- 
lensis and bring back a couple of Oryctolagus cuniculus” rather than 
“take the dog down to the red gums and bring back a couple of 
rabbits” or to demand a few kilograms of Solanum tuberosum or 
Lycopersicum esculentum from your greengrocer instead of pota- 
toes and tomatoes is definitely not recommended! 

As for the oft heard criticism of the difficulty of pronouncing 
many latinized names the answer seems to be to follow other people 
or at least the professional botanist or nurseryman, even though 
they may not always agree, or to pronounce as near to the spelling 
as possible. Most people familiar with these names will accept any 
reasonable pronounciation. As regards those more difficult latin- 
ized forms of some foreign personal names such as “‘maximowic- 
ziana”’ or “‘warczewiczii’, I personally prefer to try to simulate the 
pronounciation in the language concerned and risk being misun- 
derstood by the majority. Thus I would pronounce as ‘“‘maximov- 
itziana” and “varshevitzii’ respectively and hope for the best. 


S$ &Ctz5 RS 
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-THE SIMPLICITY COLLECTION . 
A unique and exclusive range of 16 budget priced flowers that can be sown 
direct from packet to ground. Included this Spring, 9 NEW garden worthy 

varieties making a welcome change from the usual run of annuals. 
A genuine attempt by T & M to introduce new varieties to all gardeners 
x ts : 5 
including ‘first-timers’. Howes ene 
1. Choose any site, except full 
shade. Clear ground of debris 
and weeds and pull a garden rake 
back and forth over site until soil 
well and truly broken down. 
2. Take out inner foil sachet 
from packet. Cut sachet as 
shown when ready to sow. 
Sprinkle contents, or part 
contents, thinly over prepared 
area. 
2 3. Rake over again to ensure 
seed is evenly spread. Press 
down soil lightly but firmly. 
Water well with a finely sprinkled 
spray and do not allow surface 
soil to dry out at any time until 
seedlings are well established. 





1. NEW! Marigold Tiger Eyes 

Unique, eyecatching 5cm (2”) centre crests of deep orange flared 
round with a single “skirt” of velvet maroon petals. Season-long 
colour for borders, rockeries or containers. 

2. NEW! Chippendale Zinnia 

Myriads of 5cm (2”) mahogany-red blooms with golden petal tips 
that shine in the sun. Starts flowering quickly and continues 
through Summer and Autumn. Ideal for cut flowers. 


3. NEW! Swan River Daisy ‘Purple Splendour’ (T & M exclusive) 
A vastly improved form. Compact, decorative mounds of soft, 

finely cut foliage covered in hundreds of violet-blue flowers with 
black and gold centres. Revels in sun and heat. 


4. NEW! Tassel Flower 
‘ A showy member of the daisy family providing a dazzling 
display of orange and gold flowers. Long flowering, ideal for sunny spots. 


5. NEW! Portulaca Wildfire 

Ideal for hanging baskets and containers as well as bedding. 
A profusion of yellow, apricot and rose flowers. An entirely 
different type of portulaca with broad, flat waxy-green leaves 
making an attractive undercover for the colourful blooms. 


6. Stardust Flower 

A charming miniature, covered throughout Summer and 
Autumn with flowers in shades of yellow, orange, pinks and 
reds. Wind resistant and virtually trouble free. 


7. Californian Ballerina Poppy 
Frilled and fluted 7.5cm (3”) blooms 
in rich shades of bronze, gold, yellow, 
tream, reds and pinks and contrasting 
bi-colours on decorative 30cm (12”) 
plants. Ideal for bedding, rockeries or 
containers. 


J'horapson & FPergan 


The seedsmen 

Look for these and many other unusual and exciting 
seeds on the Thompson & Morgan displays at K-mart, 
Big W, major retail stores, nurseries and garden centres. 
1 Hy ‘ : ” a= ee ee eee eee ee 
fe REN euming tee Acapulco Silver T Please forward full colour catalogue giving full details of all varieties. 
Conifer shaped plants with soft fernlike foliage of Enclosed are 5 x 27¢ stamps. 

brilliant lime green, sprinkled with silver flecks. In Name sno5o. 25. ee eae eae es Aloe | 
Autumn, foliage turns to shades of bright, ruby red. 

Can be used as an annual hedge, or as dot plants. Address 

1983 All America Award Winner. 

9. Love-in-A-Puff 
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Self clinging climber with pretty feathery foliage | 

becoming smothered in small white flowers turming © ......ssssssssssssssseseseccecceccecccesesssssssssessssnesseenssseeeee Post Code.................... [ 

to distinctive balloon like seed pods. Quickly hides, Forward to: Erica Vale Australia Pty. Ltd., (Australian distributors for 

an unsightly shed or stump. hompson & Morgan) P.O. Box 50, Jannali, NSW. 2226 Ph(02) 533 36934 
EV 2472/1B 
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Reading the Rain Gauge 


The widespread autumn rains that followed the worst drought 
in our history came as a reminder of the maxim that it only rains 
at the end of a drought! The rain, however, focused attention on 
the pleasant chore of reading the rain gauge regularly. 

Nylex Corporation’s Consumer Products Division has made this 
task easier by the introduction of a new range of rain gauges com- 
prising three separate models. Known as the Nylex 500, 600 and 
1000 rain gauges each can accurately measure rainfall corre- 
sponding to a capacity of approximately 5, 6 or 10 inches(100, a 
50 or 250 millimetres). 

Each model in the range is designed to be fixed to a post in a 
vertical position close to ground level or at the lowest safe height. 
The location should be twice as far from obstructions as the height 
of surrounding buildings or trees. The rain gauges are also ideal 
for measuring water application and to check the efficiency of gar- 
den or horticultural sprinklers. 

Nylex Corporation’s rain gauges include a 12 month rainfall 
registration chart which makes measuring the rainfall on the farm 
or in the garden an enjoyable task. Available from most retail gar- 
den and hardware outlets, recommended retail prices are: Model 
500 - $5.00, Model 600 - $7.95, Model 1000 - $13.60. 

The models illustrated are the Model 1000 (left) and the Model 
600. 





COMPOST 


Nature’s own fertilizer. .. 





. . The quickest way 
to make good 
compost is 
Compostumbler. 
It holds a big 419 
litres (90 gals) of 
organic material 
and makes rich, 
natural compost 
in 14 days.What 
better way to 
produce natures 
own fertilizer? 
Send fora 
brochure today. 


The First Gardeners 


The first gardeners known to history were the four daughters 
of Hesperus, the Evening Star, who owned a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agadir. There they cultivated apples of gold, which 
were guarded over by a dragon who never slept. 


The first professional gardener was Theophrastus, born in Les- 
bos in 372 B. C. He wrote two books, “‘The Causes of Plants” and 
“The History of Plants”, and was the first man to classify plants 
into species. 


The first scientific study of horticulture, however, is to be found 
in Pliny’s “Natural History”, written in the first century A. D. 


6S Sea 


.. itis important, I think, not to go too far in the use of plants 
for contrast. To-day’s garden designers are apt to produce a bi- 
zarre effect by the use of too much contrast of form and, at times, 
of colour. The most restful gardens are those where there is a care- 
ful blend of colour even though there may be some contrast of 
form. There is no doubt that too much contrast of form - plant 
texture“ is another term - can be unrestful, especially when a lot 
of bright coloured foliage, grey, copper and variegated, is included. 
In fact one is beginning to see this superabundance overdone. The 
Jekyll idea was colour blending and plant contrast within the idea. 
We should do well to reconsider this, and not to use a fresh piece 
of variegation at every turn’. 

(Graham Thomas, “Perennial Garden Plants” revised edition, 
1982). 











*- A Home-made Seed Scarifier 
by C. L. Wheller 


In the March 1972 edition of ‘‘Australian Plants” (Vol 6, No 50, 
p.262) an air-operated device, developed by the CSIRO for the 
abrasion of hard seeds, was described and illustrated. Designed to 
remove part of the hard outer covering of seeds such as those of 
many of the legumes to facilitate the absorbtion of moisture and 
to assist germination, this scarifier eliminates the tedious job of 
abrasion with hand-held tools and is considered more effective than 
other methods. : 


A home-made version of this device has been developed by the 
writer and used with reasonable success over the past two years. 
As the article in “Australian Plants” gave no dimensions and omit- 
ted other details, the writer’s version was constructed simply with 
available materials, which in the main consisted of a 4 inch length 
of 4 inch steel pipe, pieces of steel plate for ends and plenum cham- 
ber, a 6 inch length of quarter-inch steel rod threaded to take a 
wing nut at front end and a suitable head or fixed nut at the rear 
end, thin rubber sheet for sealing washer and two pieces of steel 
binding strip to hold fine emery paper for lining. Provision for 
mounting a pressure gauge was made by a threaded hole in the 
top of the plenum chamber. The inclusion of a rotating fan made 
from a plastic pen and four plastic labels was an afterthought and 
may or may not be advantageous. 


The procedure used was to cut the pipe square at each end on 
a power hacksaw, closing one end by welding on a steel disc. A 
similar disc extended to form a support was cut to shape with a 
drill, chisel and grinder (to avoid distortion from flame cutting), with 
a central quarter-inch hole to allow the spindle to protrude, the 
other end of the spindle protruding from the rear and with suitable 
sealing washer and nut or head fitted. The machine milling of all 
mating surfaces would improve sealing against excess loss of air 
pressure, although a reasonable seal may be possible by careful 
cutting and filing and glueing rubber sheet to flat surfaces where 
necessary. A plenum chamber of suitable size can be made to fit 
on the top side of the pipe with three small (three-sixteenths of an 
inch)holes drilled on an angle through the pipe wall to direct air 
flow against the inside of the pipe wall in one direction. A suitably 
bent piece of steel plate to form this chamber should be placed 
-over these holes with the air inlet on the opposite side, arc-welded 


into position with a light airtight fillet. One or two very small air 
outlet holes (one-sixtyfourth of an inch or less) should be drilled 
through the front cover plate close to the centre with provision for 
partly closing these outlets if necessary by a drilled washer or sim- 
ilar under wing nut, so that pressure can be adjusted to require- 
ments inside the chamber, bearing in mind the necessary safety 
precaution of not allowing pressure to build up indefinitely, by lim- 
iting the output pressure of the air source, or some other form of 
relief. 


While some seeds may require as little as 10 psi for 1 or 2 min- 
utes, others may need 25 psi for 15 minutes or more, so results 
should be recorded for future reference. 


The Pitaya Fruit 


For those wanting something different in their fruit orchard, these 
little known members of the Cactaceae may be what you’re look- 
ing for. They require an old tree stump or a trellis, as the Pitaya 
has a self-supporting climbing habit. It is a vigorous growing plant, 
capable of obtaining nourishment from wherever the active aerial 
root system adheres. The fleshy deep green stems will branch 
anywhere along the main stem, these branches or joints of all sizes 
often reaching five metres in length. The stems are triangular, 2 to 
10 cm in diameter, more or less wavy with the rounded edges hav- 
ing short ash-coloured spines. 


The two species imported into North Queensland from Col- 
ombia are Hylocereus oncampensis, the Red Pitaya, and Cereus 
triangularis, the Yellow Pitaya. Pitaya fruits are globose to oval, 
5 to 15 cmlong, with spongy pulp containing numerous small black 
seeds. The Yellow Pitaya is the smaller of the two fruit, and is dis- 
tinct in that it is covered with many small clusters of spines, which 
are easily brushed off the fully ripe fruit. The Red Pitaya has no 
spines, but instead large leaf like scales on its surface. Both Pitayas 
have a delicious juicy, sweet flesh which separates easily from the 
skin. Red Pitaya has a staining red to purple flesh, and Yellow 
Pitaya has a translucent white flesh. The fragrant red pulp of the 
former is not appealing to all, whilst the latter has a flavour readily 
acceptable to European tastes. 


Pitayas produce large showy nocturnal flowers, 25 to 30 cm 
long. These strongly scented trumpet-like flowers are freely pro- 
duced in late summer, with some flowers produced throughout the 
year. The fruits mature in four to eight weeks from anthesis. 


Pitayas are naturally hardy, growing in arid or fertile areas, the 
latter producing a larger fruit and crop size. They are easily prop- 
agated by stem cuttings or seeds, both of which take about two to 
four years to produce fruit. 


Many varieties of Pitaya exist, one of which has the size and 
shape of Hylocereus onacampensis and the appealing translucent 
white flesh of C.triangularis, which raises the need for selecting and 
cloning the best varieties. Pitayas do not require a tropical climate, 
and do well in sub-tropical and temperate climates to zero degrees 
Celsius without major damage. No yield figures have been docu- 
mented for Pitaya, however existing North Queensland plantings 
have produced 20 kg of fruit in a season, from young plants. 


The fruit would be a good market place attraction, having good 
ornamental qualities and a delicious juicy flavour. They are in sea- 
son when most tropical fruits are finished, and under refrigeration 
store well. A lot of research is yet to be done on Pitaya, but initial 
response is promising for its commercial prospects. 


(Reproduced with permssion from Newsletter No 21 of the Rare 
Fruits Council of Australia, PO Box 707, Cairns, Qld. 4870. 
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Microwave-cooked food 

Gertrude Armbruster, nutritional sciences researcher at Cor- 
nell University, reports that in general the nutritional value of foods 
cooked in microwave ovens is higher than when cooked by other 
methods, because fewer nutrients are lost or damaged during the 
shortened cooking time. In studies examining Vitamin C, one of 
the vitamins most susceptible to destruction by cooking, up to 50% 
less Vitamin C was lost from fruit and vegetables cooked in micro- 
wave ovens, compared with traditional baking and boiling meth- 
ods. Foods defrosted in a microwave oven retained more nutrients 
than foods defrosted at room temperature, because there was less 
time for the nutrients to degrade. Studies have also shown that the 
protein content of flour-based foods was higher when cooked in 
microwave ovens, because fewer proteins were damaged during 
the shortened cooking time. Because browning of foods can lead 
to protein destruction, microwave cooked foods are more nutri- 
tional, since they hardly brown at all. Covered foods or those cooked 
in paper containers fare even better when cooked in microwave 
ovens, as an enclosure helps insulate foods and preserves heat loss 
in the oven cavity. Covers or containers contain the steam, which 
reduces cooking time even further, and also ensures greater bac- 
terial destruction. 

(from Hort. Science, published by American Society for Hor- 
ticultural Science, Vol 17, No 6) 


Trends in Pest Control 

Theodore R. Eichers and Wm S. Serletis (Farm Pesticide Sup- 
ply-Demand Trends, 1982, published by Economic Research 
Service of USDA)predict that the use of synthetic pyrethroid in- 
secticides may double by 1985. Because of their relatively light 
damage to beneficial insects their use may cut pesticide demand. 
They go on to say that the greatest potential for commercial pes- 
ticide expansion is in post-emergence herbicides and they expect 
the market for these to quadruple by 1985. Another trend likely 
to increase in importance over the next decade is the use of bio- 
logical controls, especially for insect pests. They point out that some 
biological controls are cheaper than, for exammple, synthetic 
pyrethroids. 


Acid Rain 

In north America Flowering Dogwoods (Cornus spp) are de- 
clining and dying at an alarming rate. The trouble starts with spots 
and blotches on the leaves, death of twigs then major branch death 
moving from the lower to the upper canopy. Research has shown 
that this is due to a fungus causing an anthracnose-like disease. 
Though a combination of environmental stresses - droughts, un- 
usually severe winters and wet springs - may weaken the trees and 
thus make them susceptible to the disease, core samples of red 
spruces and sugar maples in Vermont show that acid rain may be 
the single most important factor, the acid in the rain releasing al- 
uminium in the soil which the tree then takes up in toxic quantities. 
The acid rain also inhibits many soil organisms, including nitrogen- 
fixing organisms. 
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Pesticide efficacy 

Pesticides can be ineffective for various reasons including in- 
correct application rate, improper timing, wrong chemical used, 
etc. or using old chemicals that have outlived their shelf life. One 
seldom considered factor is water quality. Most pesticides will lose 
some degree of their effectiveness in alkaline water, through a de- 
composition process called alkaline hydrolysis. Malathion, for ex- 
ample loses its effectiveness very quickly in water that is just above 
neutral pH. 


Resistant Elms 

Two new hybrid elm trees bred in the U. S. have been found 
not only to be highly resistant to Dutch Elm disease, but to be ex- 
ceptionally tough for stressed city sites. They are vigorous grow- 
ers, tolerate soil compaction and air pollution. 

One is a hybrid between the Scotch Elm (Ulmus glabra) and the 
Smooth-leaved Elm (U.carpinifolia) called ‘“‘Pioneer’’: the other is 
a hybrid between the Siberian Elm (U.pumila) with another com- 
plex Dutch hybrid, U. x hollandica ‘‘Vegeta’”’ x U.carpinifolia crossed 
with U. pumila x U.carpinifolia. It has been given the name “Home- 
stead” and is as hardy as “‘Pioneer’’, but with smaller leaves and 
a more pyramidal form. Propagating material of these hybrids is 
now being released to U.S. nurseries. 


Somatic hybridization 

One objective of genetic engineering is to introduce a desired 
trait into a plant by taking chromosomes from a different species 
and injecting them into the protoplast. In somatic hybridization pro- 
toplasts from widely different plants are fused to blend their char- 
acteristics; for example the U. S. Agricultural Research Council is 
attempting to produce a hosta x daylily hybrid which will grow in 
shade and have both beautiful flowers and variegated foliage. 


Water Conservation 

A new word has been coined in the U.S. - xeriscaping, meaning 
water conserving landscaping. It is derived from the Greek word 
xeros, meaning dry. Xeriscaping involves a comprehensive ap- 
proach to landscaping that combines design, plant selection, con- 
struction, irrigation, soil preparation, drainage, mulching, and 
maintenance to produce an attractive landscape that requires a 
minimum amount of water. 

(American Horticulturist News Edition, May 1983) 


Vanishing Flora 

The loss of the world’s plant population is graphically detailed 
in a new book “Plant Extinction, a Global Crisis”, by Dr Harold 
Koopowitz and Hilary Kaye (Stone Wall Press, Washington DC, 
$US16. 95). The authors state that two plant species throughout 
the world become extinct every day, and that by the year 2000 as 
much as 25% of our higher plants will have gone. They go on to 
say that “‘this is the critical decade, another ten years will be too 
late’’. With such a loss the world as we know it would not be able 
to survive. The answer, they say, is a network of cyrogenic gene 
banks to preserve seed and spores for long periods, and an im- 
portant section of the book shows how amateur gardeners and 
plant societies can, and are, inexpensively establishing their own 
gene banks. 
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NURSERIES - GENERAL 


INVERGOWRIE FARM NURSERY, Wilson’s Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580. Tel: (048) 83-4277 — 
Extensive range of exotic and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including conifers, maples, rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Many grafted lines. Tube to advanced 
sizes. Wholesale only. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Road, Dural, 
N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-1322 — Where nature 
tends to grow on you! - Suppliers of quality trees, 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, seedlings, indoor plants and 
a comprehensive range of chemicals and fertilizers 
to home gardeners. Qualified advisory staff on duty 
7 days a week from 9.am to 5 pm. - Ample parking, 
light refreshments and beautiful gardens to make 
this a delightful nursery to visit. 
WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Road, 
Ingleside, N.S.W. 2101. Tel: (02) 450-1400 — Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
Sees Ingleside, and follow signs to Nursery. Open 
ays. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


THE LAVENDER PATCH (M & F French), Cullens 
Road, Kincumber, N.S.W. 2250. Tel: (043) 69-1611 
— The Lavender Patch Farm and Nursery specialists 
in Lavender plants of all kinds - from the ‘stillroom’ ° 
quality dried Lavender and potpourri supplies. Open 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday only. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor’s Road, 
Dural, N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-2857 — Iris and 
Daylilies. Bearded, Louisiana, Japanese Iris, species 
and water Iris. Tetraploid Day-lilies. Open weekends 
and by appointment. Visit us at bloom time Oct, Nov 
and Dec. Turn off Galston Road at Carter's Road, 
just past Swane’s Nursery. Thousands of different 
Iris and a large rose garden. 


Your Subscription 


Following the amalgamation of ‘“The Australian Garden Jour- 
nal” (formerly “Garden Cuttings”) with the Journal of the Austra- 
lian Garden History Society, there may be some confusion still about 
when subscriptions fall due. 

All members of the A.G.H.S. were due to renew their subscrip- 
tions on 1st July last, but those who subscribe to the Journal only, 
and are not members of the A.G.H.S., renew their subscriptions 
every twelve months, calculated from the date of first payment. 

To find out your renewal date, look at the line immediately above 
your name on the mailing label which is on the outside of the Jour- 
nal wrapper. The first four digits are a registration number. 

If you are a member of the A.G.HLS. the letter “A” will follow, 
then a letter indicating the class of membership (“‘O”’ ; eq ordinary, 


ERDMAN’S COTTAGE HERBS, Lot 3 Church 

St, Bundanoon, N.S.W. 2578. Tel: (048) 83-6465 — 
Geraniums all varieties, herbs, spices, dried teas, 
seeds, succulents, old-fashioned perennials. Mail 
Order list 2 x 27c. Closed Thursdays. Lectures by 
appointment. 


NURSERIES - NATIVE PLANTS 


ZODIAC NURSERY, P.O. Box 210, Tolga, North 
Queensland 4882 — Rainforest plants, wide range 
of species - Many never before offered. Trees, 
shrubs and creepers mostly in 50mm tubes grown 
on the Atherton Tableland, so are quite hardy. Most 
will survive at least to coastal southern N.S.W. - 
Minimum order one carton. 


SEEDSMEN 


BUSHLAND FLORA, Box 118, Scarborough, W.A. 
6019. Tel: (09) 446-3446 — W.A. wildflower seeds; . 
rare and selected species - Banksias, Kangaroo 

Paws, Hakeas, Waxflowers, Feather Flowers, 
Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottlebrushes, Everlastings, 
Sturt Peas, Starflowers, Boronias, Leschenaultias, 
and many more. Send stamped S.A.E. for 

descriptive list of 200 species. 


BOOKS ETC. 

GATTON PLAZA NEWSAGENCY & BOOKSHOP, 
Gatton Plaza Shopping Centre, Gatton, Queensland 
4343 — Publications on native plants, wildflowers - 
Largest selection available. Send a 35c stamp. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, Village Arcade, Hillcrest Road, 
Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. Tel: (02) 84-6576 — 
Specialist horticultural and agricultural bookshop; 
from “A” for African Violets to “W” for Weeds. Mail 
order service. Send SAE for catalogue. 


TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


W.JNO BAKER (HOLDINGS) PTY. LTD. 3rd Floor, 
Dymock’s Building, 428 George Street, Sydney, 
N:S.W 2000. Tel: (02) 233-2331 - Wholesale and 
retail - wide range of top quality ‘Kunde’ (German) 
garden tools. 


SHOWS AND SOCIETIES 


GERANIUM LOVERS, The Australian Geranium 
Society meets monthly (alternating afternoon and 
evening). Quarterly journal, specialist library. Sub. 

6 per annum. Further information Membership 
Secretary, 27 Chichester St, Maroubra, N.S.W. 
2035. Telephone (02) 349-2023. 





“F” - eq family, “C” ; eq corporate) and the year to which you 
have paid, i.e. 83 means you have paid only to 30th June 1983 
and should now renew. ; 

If you are not a member of the A.G.HS. the letter “B” will 
follow, then the month and year to which you have paid, e.g. 1083 
means you have paid to October 1983, and are due to renew this 
month, 1283 means you are due to renew in December, and so 
on. 

It follows that any subscriber to ““The Australian Garden Jour- 
nal” who has not joined the A.G.H.S. can do so by paying the 
difference in the subscription rates, i.e. $3 for ordinary member- 
ship, $8 for family membership and $13 for corporate member- 
ship. Such additional subscriptions can be paid at any time, and 
will be valid until 30th June 1984. Address correspondence to the 
Secretary, A.G.H.S., PO Box 300, Edgecliff, NSW 2027. 
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We have a varied choice of 
Garden Arbours and Edging Tiles 
and are specialists in 
Old Shrub Roses, Herbs, Lavenders 
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and Perennials. 

154 WATTLE TREE ROAD, MALVERN, 3144. 500-0251 
SS eon ee een ee 
Letters 

Dear Sir, 


To your notes on autumn colour in your April issue, may I add 
Gingko biloba, the Maidenhair Tree? The glorious golden foliage 
of this remarkably adaptable survivor of the Carboniferous period 
is known in many parts of the world. In the late thirties it was mag- 
nificent around ancient temples outside Peking, and nearer home 
I have seen a fine specimen in Guildford, W.A. 

In your listing of Koelreuteria paniculata, the Golden Rain Tree 
of China and Japan, you do not mention the bladder-like pods which, 
near Sacramento, California, | recall shining like burnished copper 
in the autumn sunlight. Though I have been familiar with this tree 
in several parts of the United States, I do not remember the leaves 
being conspicuous for their colouring(though this may well be so); 
it was the fruits that were spectacular. 

Yours sincerely, 

Nancy Grasby: 4 Williams Road, Kalamunda, W.A. 6076 





A gift subscription for Christmas 
Give a year’s subscription to 
‘The Australian Garden Journal’ 
and solve that gift problem. 


WE WILL ENCLOSE A CARD FROM YOU 


Enclosed: cheque / money order / cash $12 
Send to P.O. Box 279, Edgecliff, N.S.W. 2027. 


Rare Perennial Plants 


Mr Paul Recher, of Fruit Spirit Research Nursery and Garden, 
Dorroughby, NSW 2480, has a large collection of rare and unusual 
perennial plants. He is willing to make propagating material avail- 
able to any subscriber to “The Australian Garden Journal” at nom- 
inal cost. Will anyone writing to Mr Recher for further information 
kindly enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for a reply. 


The Cropper Cracker 


“At last! A Nut Cracker that is designed to crack the toughest nut. . 


. the 


Macadamia. The kernel remains intact, taste tempting perfect .. . 
Macadamia nuts taste better when they are freshly cracked. The 
Cropper Cracker is finished in high gloss hardwearing epoxy coating 
with a toughened steel cutting edge. There are no closing jaws which 
will pinch or cut fingers. This Nut Cracker would make an ideal gift. . . 
priced at just $39.50 plus postage ($2.50 NSW, $4.00 other states).” 


Trade enquiries welcome phone (02) 427-5954. 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

Parker's Nursery, Turramurra 

Foran’s Nursery, Sylvania and Tempe 
La Tropicana Nursery, Nambour 
Gum Trees Garden Centre, Anstead 


Fitzroy Nurseries, Rockhampton 
Trewellyn's Nursery, Bundaberg 
Days Garden Centre, Casino 


Mail to: CLARK CONSULTANTS PTY. LTD. (incorporated in N.S.W.) 


P.O. Box 161, Lane Cove, NSW, 2066. 


Macksville Hardware & Garden Centre, Macksville 


Macadamia and 
hard shell nuts 
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